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There's somethin’ ‘bout th I'm not prepared to say j wha 't believe | care to know 
That kinda gets a te :; It is that makes ng| =xactly what's the reason 
H may be just the balmy bree: With pure de lorifiec 
Ur maybe 5 the When May's sweet odors mingle; long about the season 


Of daffod an’ buttercups; When locust bloom an’ honeysuck ie pa'tridge whistles 
Or it may be val ha Uk tae ocily flower 

Ot earthy-smellin’, sv lin’ ad— Have answered to ca 

When summer's it makin’, An’ April's fitful showers. 


Perhaps it was that, when a boy, 

Through winter | was wishin’ 

For just such days as come in May; 

Just right for early fishin’: Its cheer, so : ; 

But not so good for lessons, books, There may be other months as fine— 

Or anything confinin’, There may be, but | doubt it— 

Like helpin' with the fam'ly chores— For May's the month o' months tome, 

With May's glad sun a-shinin’. Because, "there's somethin’ ‘bout it". 

DAVID B. EDMONSTON, 

Member. Kiwanis Club, Washington, D. C. 
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y Adventure in Public Service 


By HERBERT S. SIMPSON 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Illinois 


Experiences of this Kiwanian re- 

call urge in Secretary Parker's 

1935 Council address, ''The Chal- 

lenge of Public Affairs.” Six years 

an Alderman in Evanston provides 

thrills of satisfaction as well as a 
lot of hard work. 


HEN I think over my six-year 

experience as an Alderman of 

the city of Evanston, Illinois, my 
first thoughts are directed toward a re- 
alization that while there were many 
times when I wondered why I took so 
much time away from my business in 
connection with municipal affairs, I 
never lost interest in the many problems 
which the City Council had under con- 
sideration. 

My first adventure into politics was 
very interesting and educational from 
start to finish. It gave me a different 
idea of many things with which I had 
been unfamiliar previously. To repre- 
sent thousands of people in our com- 
munity and be responsible for their wel- 
fare, so far as municipal government is 
concerned, was a responsibility I felt 
very keenly; because while our national 
public officers cover a larger field, our 
state and county representatives more 
territory, it is our local government that 
really has more to do with our imme- 
diate needs. Police and fire protection, 
health safeguards, library, traffic con- 
trol and many other important services 
are purely local in character. It involves 


a duty to the community to provide 
those things which are for the benefit of 
those who live in the same locality. 

I looked upon my being an Alderman 
as a hobby, a pleasant occupation very 
different from my business, an outlet 
which provided a means to improve our 
local conditions, particularly our home 
life which is the foundation of this won- 
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derful country of ours. To help main- 
tain the residential character of my 
neighborhood and do my part to see that 
no selfish interest or desire for profit 
interfered with the best interests of my 
community as a whole were the motivat- 
ing factors under which I permitted my 
name to be used as a candidate for 
Alderman. I lived in Evanston, my wife 
and children were spending the best 
part of their time here, so why shouldn’t 
I participate in city affairs so that I 
could oppose officially any attempts to 
disturb nearly ideal living conditions 
that exist in»Evanston? Is it sensible 
to spend hours of physical and mental 
labor exercising our earning capacity to 
provide food, clothing and a decent and 
respectable place in which to live, and 
then fail to protect properly those 
things for which we labored? 

Everyone cannot be a public official, 
but certainly there is no excuse for a 
lack of interest in and participation of 
our civic and local governmental affairs. 
Too many people expect things without 
realizing their responsibility to help get 
them. When the wrong man is elected 
to office it usually is due to a lack of in- 
terest on the part of the citizen and 
also to selfish expectation of reward of 
those who may receive special privileges 
from the candidate they help to elect. 

It is my belief that all local govern- 
ments in this country are more impor- 
tant in many respects than our national 
government. If we would strive to im- 
prove our local conditions the national 
situation then would be taken care of by 
a consolidation of our local efforts, ex- 
cepting perhaps the part our country 














plays in world affairs. I believe govern- 
ment to be an important institution, but 
I am sure there is a tendency to enlarge 
its scope beyond its purposes. The gov- 
ernment should not embark in commer- 
cial activities; it has no business to 
compete with private industry. It should 
insist on honest endeavor but should not 
interfere with proper business pursuits 
of the people. I am against municipal 
ownership because I believe the tax- 
payer, who also is the consumer, can get 
better and cheaper service from a prop- 
erly managed, honestly operated private 
enterprise than is possible from any 
politically controlled activity. As a 
homeowner I want the most I can get 
from my dollar. I do not think the 
greatest value can come from govern- 
ment excepting only in providing proper 
protection which should cover all the 
activities of government outside of rea- 
sonable regulation. 

All these fundamental things are just 
as important for an Alderman to under- 
stand and follow as they are for a Sen- 
ator or the President. What we are 
locally so we are nationally, no matter 
what political party is in power. An 
Alderman, therefore, should realize his 
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importance and try to command respect 
not only for himself personally but for 
the position he holds. 

In May, 1928, my daughter was struck 
by an automobile. As a result of that 
accident I commenced to think of the 
traffic hazard and wondered what I 
could do to help decrease the dangers 
to children, particularly by careless and 
too fast driving. At that time we did not 
have the Accident & Prevention Bureau, 
which under the inspired leadership of 
Lieutenant Kreml many times has dem- 
onstrated its value as one of the most 
important and essential departments of 
the city. It occurred to me that neigh- 
borhood influence might be used to help 
stop careless and speedy driving, so I 
called a meeting of thirty or more neigh- 
bors and suggested the organization of 
the North Evanston Auto Safety Asso- 
ciation. We enrolled several hundred 
members who paid in nominal dues suffi- 
cient to purchase signs which were 
erected at strategic corners and gave 
notice to motorists to drive carefully. 
Just how much benefit resulted from 
our efforts is impossible to say, but I am 
sure we helped to make motorists con- 
scious of their responsibility and to be 
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careful of the dangerous device they 
controlled. Traffic control is one of the 
difficult problems of this day of univer- 
sal use of automobiles. My work on this 
attempted safety program undoubtedly 
was the cause for a visit one night at 
my home of one of my neighbors who 
asked me to be a candidate for Alder- 
man. My experience in the Safety Club 
reminded me that up to that time I had 
not contributed my share for the civic 
betterment of the city. After consider- 
ing the matter very carefully, and with 
a very hazy idea of what my duties 
would be, I accepted, and shortly there- 
after was duly elected by the people in 
my ward to be one of their two repre- 
sentatives in the City Council. 

My first term of two years soon was 
over. I learned a lot during that time 
about city affairs, particularly having 
to do with finance, but I also served on 
Building, Lighting, Police and other 
committees. I answered hundreds of 
telephone calls about everything under 
the sun. One man insisted I have his 
front walk cleaned of snow before he 
left for the 7:14 A.M. train. Another 
wanted me to “fix” a ticket for a traffic 
violation (which I refused), and so on 
through a multitude of requests, com- 
plaints, suggestions, until I felt like the 
country minister to whom the townspeo- 
ple go for advice and help on problems 
of every description. It was a real edu- 
cation, an opportunity to observe human 
nature and get a better idea of commu- 
nity affairs of every kind. 


What Constitutes Good Alderman? 


The question has been asked me many 
times what constitutes a good Alder- 
man, so I am going to try to give you 
my opinion on that subject. I did my 
best as an Alderman, but no one knows 
better than I the things I should have 
done and did not do; however, perhaps 
my experience qualifies me, to an extent 
at least, to outline my idea of the quali- 
fications of a good Alderman. The word 
“Alderman,” which is of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, implies, at least in England, the 
position of rank and dignity. An Alder- 
man in the “old” country not only must 
have the absolute respect of the com- 
munity, but he will have had to demon- 
strate that he has the ability, knowledge 
and experience to fulfill his duties. In 
the country of my ancestors, Scotland, 
Aldermen are called “Baillies,’”’ who also 
are considered to be persons of high 
rank. It seems to be a little different 
in this country. Many citizens of Evans- 
ton do not even know who their Alder- 
man is, and some of them do not care. It 
seems to me we ought to build up a de- 
sire on the part of the people to take an 
interest in the members of the City 
Council, particularly to get the very 
best representatives they possibly can 
which means, of course, maintaining a 
constant interest in local politics. First 
of all an Alderman should have a knowl- 
edge of his ward and of the city insofar 
as physical aspects are concerned. The 
more general information he has the 
better he will be able to determine in- 

(Turn to page 320) 
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ERHAPS only on 
undisturbed Pit- 
eairn’s Isle is it 
reasonably true that 
men, on the average, 
do the same things 
throughout their lives 
and finally have the 
same ending; they 
have a “normal des- 
tiny.’’ Peoples of the 

















trict does all that it 
can for these small 
schools and our 
teacher is competent, 
but we do need many 
things which could 
not go into our budg- 
et now and, perhaps, 
never. Let me think! 
It would add to the 
joy of the children if 








world throughout the 
ages have never 
equalized in their 
work, their play, 
their home life or 
their final ending, yet 
we are so remote 
from planes of life 
other than our own 
that the deprivation 
and even debasement 
of others in America 
seems almost fabu- 
lous. 

What of those mil- ; 
lions far below our personal level; 
negroes, share-croppers and those who 
live in crowded tenements? The group 
destiny of these men differs from ours. 
Their children are under-privileged 
and they form a grand objective for 
the beneficent work of Kiwanis. We 
seek to give them a better life; a bet- 
ter destiny. 

Above this plane are the children of 
“reduced circumstances,” but not the 
offspring of indifference or of igno- 
rance. Ascending further into society, 
as it is popularly understood, we arrive 
in the midst of our own and our neigh- 
bors’ children; always well clothed, 
quite happy, but, in these days, not 
without mistrust of the future. For 
these, our children, and for those 
others whose fortune in life has de- 
prived them of some prized opportuni- 
ties, destiny is clouded. Can the spirit 
of Kiwanis, translated into purposeful 


The Destiny of Youth 


By CLARENCE M. ABBOTT 


Chairman, International Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Massachusetts 


and successful activity through its pro- 
gram for boys’ and girls’ work, 
strengthen youthful hope and clear 
mists from the future? What is the 
field in which Kiwanis would do this 
work; where are the children who do 
not suffer and yet need a helping hand 
that they may strongly go forward? 
Here they are in the public schools! 
Physically and mentally normal and 
comfortably clothed, they happily bat- 
tle through school years in large city 
schools or else in little red school 
houses in the country. Shall we first 
knock at the door of the country school 
house to ask what it is they need that 
Kiwanis can give? Let us ask the 
school superintendent to answer our 
questions concerning needs of the 
school before we bring the teacher to 
the door in answer to the friendly rap. 
The superintendent will say, “We 
have a good school board and this dis- 


our grounds were 
improved a bit and 
a small playground 
made so that the chil- 
dren could play soft- 
ball and other games; 
from the pedagogical 
angle more equip- 
ment is needed in the 
school. The physical 
examination of our 
pupils is not as fre- 
quent or as thorough 
as in the city schools; 
the children have dif- 
ficulty in getting to a library and we 
have insufficient funds for reference 
books. As a matter of fact, it would be 
wonderful if we had a loan library 
there—books of literary merit which 
the children could borrow. 

“Then there’s the matter of singing; 
the children like to sing, but interest 
lags because our song books are tat- 
tered and, furthermore, they are tired 
of singing alone. Choral events in 
which some of these schools would join 
and contests, too, in other fields would 
be a great help to good school work. 

“People from the outside seldom call 
at these schools; when you go to the 
school in which you are interested you 
will see the faces of fifteen children 
brighten immediately. Another thing 
that I have thought of is the entire 
lack of museum material of any kind; 
if we had a small museum in a suitable 

(Turn to page 319) 
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Journalism 


Not to the youngsters who will 
take our places. Recently more 
than a thousand of them foregathered 
at Columbia University to discuss the 


J xt to ‘tne a dying vocation? 


problems of high school papers and 
to seek the advice of their elders in 
the Fourth Estate. Even though the 


majority of them will not make jour- 
nalism their life work, it engages their 
interest now, and the cream of the 
crop is almost certain to find its way 
into corner of the craft. The 
others might, if there were not at 
least three candidates for every oppor- 
tunity. 

While St. Patrick’s Day was being 
appropriately celebrated in New York, 
we were filling an engagement with 
junior and senior students in a Long 
Island high school. Some time dur- 
ing the past year, they had filled out 
blanks indicating their preference for 
future vocations. The Kiwanis Club of 
Rockland Centre, New York, codperat- 


some 

























as a Career 
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By ARTHUR T. ROBB 


Executive Editor of Editor and Publisher 


ing with the school authorities, ar- 
ranged that the groups be addressed 
and advised by men of experience in 
the occupations chosen by the assorted 
groups. Some one suggested this col- 
umnist as a spokesman for journalism 
—and we liked the assignment. 

The questionnaire drafted by Ki- 
wanis and the school people is a for- 
midable document. It asks all the ques- 
tions, some of them evidently drafted 
to blanket all occupations. And since 
we have had numerous inquiries lately 
asking similar information for appar- 
ently similar purposes, we'll give this 
week’s page to a summary of what we 
told them. 

Approximately 26,000 men and wom- 
en are employed in editorial ca- 
pacities by the 2,000 daily newspa- 
pers of the United States. This does 
not include correspondents, who may 
be employed on other newspapers or 
in other occupations. It does not in- 
clude the press services, some of whose 
writing people also have newspaper 
employment. It does not include the 
8,000 weeklies, semi-weeklies, and tri- 


Authority on journalism represents 
profession at Vocational Guidance 
Clinic sponsored by Kiwanis Club 
of Rockland Centre, New York, 
and offers advice and information 
to those who would edit and pub- 
lish newspapers of future. 


Mr. Robb, whose department, 
"Shop Talk at Thirty," is an im- 
ortant feature in the oldest pub- 
fishers and advertisers’ journal in 
America recites some experiences, 
presents some figures and offers 
some advice that Kiwanians who 
are parents will appreciate as well 
as aspiring youngsters. 





weeklies, which may be considered as 
affording editorial opportunities to an- 


other 20,000 people. About 50,000 
men and women, ranging from the 


high school cub on the smallest weekly 
to the columnist or editor earning 
$50,000 or more a year, are thus given 
opportunity for self-expression and a 
place of more than average standing 
and security in their communities. 


A Limited Field 


For all that, it is a limited field and 
a difficult one for the raw beginner to 


enter. The boy who can get a job 
on his home-town paper, learn the 


fundamentals from a city editor who 
knows them, and graduate to metro- 
politan journalism may be fortunate. 
Or he may not. The majority of gen- 
eral assignment men on New York 
newspapers today are college gradu- 
ates. The same goes for the majority 
of press service reporters and editors. 
Many of them are graduates of first- 
class schools of journalism. The way 
is still open for a bright office boy to 
step up to a district job in New York, 
and then, with luck, find himself a 
general assignment man on the road 
to the top. 

But jobs at the top are few, and the 
boy with only a high school education 
finds chasing three-alarm fires, gang 
shootings, and automobile accidents a 
poor competitive substitute for the 
training a college affords. Scores of 
district men around New York today 
see small prospect of ever getting out 
of the rut. They become extremely 
valuable to their offices in a routine 
way, but the job is one that seldom 
commands more than bare wages. 
The newspaper can’t be produced with- 
out them, but the rewards go to the 
bright writers and the men who can 
impress their personalities on those at 
the top. 

High school and college journalism 
as a rule are not accepted by metropoli- 
tan city editors as passports to im- 
mediate employment. No matter how 
good a student paper may be, it is not 
the best preparation for success in the 
big leagues. This is said without 
prejudice, as its author has passed 
through both stages and knows where- 
of he writes, That the situation has 
not changed recently is evidenced by 
the remarks in similar vein by Prof. 
Grant M. Hyde of the University of 
Wisconsin before the Inland Daily 
Press Association. That is not to say 
that many fine newspaper men have 
come through the mill of college jour- 
nalism. They have, but all of the tech- 
nique that can be learned on a college 
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"Journalism in 1937 
affords just as many 
opportunities for the 
original thinker as it did 
100 years ago when the 
young Day, Greeley and 
Bennett were starting 
newspapers." 


newspaper can be picked up at odd mo- 
ments in a reporter’s first year on any 
daily newspaper—and it is no substi- 
tute for the solid training in history, 
economics, mathematics, the sciences, 
and the writing art that modern instruc- 
tion in journalism also affords. 


What does newspaper work afford 
to the young man of whom it makes 
such strenuous demands? It is not easy 
to answer that categorically. At the 
very top of the writing profession in 
public distinction and in pay stand the 
men who can write interestingly of 
things that many people find interest- 
ing. Salaries ranging from $30,000 
to $250,000 a year have been re- 
ported to the government in recent 
years. A young man who aspires to 
be owner, editor, or publisher of a 
paper can look forward to a return 
for his efforts and investment which 
may be smaller than that in other 
fields but is still plenty for comfort. 

If his ambitions do not run so high, 
he can look forward to an executive 
job with responsibility that will turn 
his hair prematurely gray, and pay in 
the larger cities ranging between $10,- 
000 and $50,000 a year. If he turns 
out to be just a run-of-paper execu- 
tive or a better than average writer, his 
prospects include pay, at maturity, in 
the $5,000-$10,000 bracket. 

If neither his skill nor his luck can 
move him that far along, but he is 
nevertheless a good newspaperman, the 
present scale of $50 to $100 a week is 
likely to be his so long as his eyes and 
his legs serve him ably. The ranges 
given are wide, but they sometimes 
vary that much between newspapers 
in a single city. 

This applies to the largest cities, 
only, it is almost needless to say. 





Among the questions 
put was one concerning 
the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward newspapers 
and newspapermen. The answer was 
obvious. The home town of these kids 
probably houses more New York news- 
papermen than any other suburb. They 
are of all ranks and stations, and 
whether their homes are worth $5,000 
or $20,000, they are all recognized as 
good citizens and neighbors. The com- 
munity is a pretty fair cross-section 
of suburban New York, and A.B.C. 
figures rank it near the suburban top 
in circulation of the local and metro- 
politan dailies. Superficially, that made 
out an excellent case, but these intelli- 
gent youngsters were not to be kissed 
off so smoothly. 

The Lindbergh picture case came 
up, of course, and had to be handled 
frankly. They had heard, too, from 
their laundryman who lives in the 
apartment house where a lady was 
killed a few weeks ago, that news- 
paper reporters and _ photographers 
swarmed all over the premises, pes- 
tered the bereaved husband to dis- 
traction, and made pictures of every- 
body around who might have a re- 
mote connection with the story. How 
did the public like that? 

Well, the public immediately con- 
cerned did not like it, and apparently 
first-hand witnesses of the alleged 
badgering have traveled all over Long 
Island with their tales. Much as you 
appreciate pictures and the difficulty 
of making them, and the necessity for 
having them, you know that there are 
circumstances under which photogra- 
phers and inquisitive reporters can be 
intolerable. You know that not every- 
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body rejoices when his picture gets 
on Page One in the middle of a mur- 
der headline. You know also that a 
good photographer can’t be too sensi- 
tive, and that camera staffs have been 
greatly expanded in recent years all 
over the country and that young pho- 
tographers sometimes let their en- 
thusiasm outrun their courtesy. Some 
of them have not attained skill enough 
to get their subject in one or two shots, 
but annoy him with what seems like 
a lot of unnecessary flashing and snap- 
ping. If time doesn’t correct that evil, 
public resentment will. 


Hazards of Journalism 

Another question 
hazards of journalism. They do not 
appear to be many. Possibly a score 
of newspapermen have served brief 
jail terms in the past decade for con- 
tempt of court, emerging from their 
troubles with no damage to their rep- 
utations. Death has been the portion 

(Turn to page 322) 
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IGHTY easy of access to the visitors to the twenty- 
first annual convention of Kiwanis International are 
the famous Indiana sand dunes. The State of Indiana 


has made it possible for the visitor to enjoy this region to 
the fullest. 
and there are conveniences of travel and rest that will espe- 
cially appeal to the summer visitor. 


There has been created the Dunes State Park 


Either before or after the International convention at In- 


dianapolis, June 20 to 24, those folks who have a bit of time 


to spare could well spend a portion of it at the dunes. 
People from all over the world visit the Indiana 





sand dunes. These dunes represent a con- 
dition that is unique. Dunes ave be- 
ing made and destroyed and 


land and vegetation is 
fighting for sur- 





vival. Conditions 
constantly change. Scien- 
tists have called this section a “bat- 
tlefield.” It’s a constant battle with sand, wind, 

rain, snow and lake waters participating. It has been said 
that in two weeks certain sections can change so as to be 
almost unrecognizable. 

This Dunes State Park has a series of attractions. First 
there is a three-mile beach that is pretty generally regarded 
as one of the very best stretches along Lake Michigan. Then 
there are the shifting dunes and the thousands of acres of 
timber and swamp. Water, sand and timber and vacation 
facilities arranged so that each can be thoroughiy enjoyed 
by the visitor. 

Strangely, this Dunes State Park is located right in the 
heart of the Calumet and Chicagoland areas. The dunes re- 
gion forms the southern boundary of Lake Michigan, a cres- 
cent reaching from Michigan City to Gary. It is readily 

(Turn to page 321) 
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By HAROLD O. WARREN, JR. 


Indianapolis Convention and 
Publicity Bureau 









Duneland scenes. The State of Indiana 
has made a park of the Dunes country 
and the visitor will be well repaid for a 
trip to that area. The dead trees show 
what happened when the dunes shifted 
inland. Included in the state park is a 
fine stretch of bathing beach. 
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World War Memorial Plaza, Indianapolis. To the extreme left is the Scottish Rite Cathedral where one or more of the Convention functions will be held. 


Only——Days Till Indianapolis! 


The red buds came out gorgeous- 
ly and the dogwood never was pret- 
tier in the sections of the state where 
these beautiful spring signs are found. 
In Brown County thousands and thou- 
sands of folks take advantage of 
spring weather and spring vegetation 
to enjoy that picturesque part of the 
country. 

The trout fishermen are busy trying 
to see if the streams really have all 
the trout in them the conservation 
commission promised. Whether the 
“brooks” or the “browns” or the “rain- 
bows” rise to a fly or lie on the bot- 
tom and accept only worms is some- 
thing to discuss and to really worry 
about. The suckers and the bullheads 
are biting in the creeks and the ponds. 
And the catfish are doing a pretty good 
job of providing sport for those who 
favor catfish catching. 

All of the spring flowers were and 
are pretty, the Johnny-jump-ups, sweet 
Williams, Jack-in-the-pulpits, lamb’s 
tongue, spring beauties, Dutchman’s 
breeches, bluebells, bloodroot, butter- 
cups. 

The trees are leafing out, the bass- 
woods and the beeches and the syca- 
mores stick out in the tree scenery and 
are just naturally beautiful. There are 
a lot of golf courses that need play- 
ers and are getting them. Lots of 
things to do out of doors. 

It’s spring in Indiana! 


bs spring in Indiana. 


In Indianapolis on the twelfth floor 
of the Roosevelt Building, in a couple 
of rooms that can be entered through 
a general door marked “1205” it’s 
just such-and-such a number of days 
before the convention. With no 
thought at all of any possibility of 
sacrilege the folks in that office figure 


April 12 was "Hotel Assignment Day” 
in the Convention Office and a splen- 
did list of reservations was noted from 
all sections of the Kiwanis Continent; 
efforts were made to keep the various 
districts together and every reasonable 
request of those sending in early res- 
ervations was carried out; Indianapolis 
Hotels Committee emphasizes desira- 
bility of prompt forwarding of reser- 
vation contracts with deposits to in- 
sure best accommodations; Host Dis- 
trict yields all major hotels to visitors. 

Cancellations will be received up to 
midnight Thursday June 3 with posi- 
tive assurance that the deposit will be 
returned for those who find it neces- 
sary to change plans. 


everything on the B.C. basis, May 14 
for instance is 37 B.C. meaning it will 
on that date be but 37 days before the 
Twenty-First Annual Convention of 
Kiwanis International opens. 

It’s spring in Indiana but it’s a cer- 
tain number of days before convention 
for some 250 mémbers of the fine Ki- 
wanis Club of Indianapolis and the 
wives and sons and daughters of these 
250 Kiwanians. 

Committees are meeting morning, 
noon and night. Convention program 
plans are developing steadily and 
surely. Hotel reservations are com- 
ing in regularly, assuring a splendid 
attendance. The General Convention 
Committee of the Indianapolis club, 
with Murray Morris in the chairman’s 
seat, meets frequently and has thor- 
ough discussion, consideration and 
makes decision as to the handling of 
those phases of convention activity 
which properly come under the juris- 
diction of that committee. 

There are a lot of midnight mazdas 
being burned on the twelfth floor of the 
Roosevelt building. 

It’s spring in Indiana—except for 
a lot of folks in the capital city. There 
it’s just a certain number of days be- 
fore A. Copeland Callen, President of 
Kiwanis International, establishes con- 
tact between a wooden gavel and a 
marble rostrum surface and formally 
opens the convention on the evening 
of June 20. 
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ransportation 


EOPLE, ideas and things are trans- 

ported. To perform this service we 

have Airways, Railways, Water- 
ways, Wireways, Highways and Pipe 
Lines. These agencies of transportation 
give place utility to the things we use 
and take the people where they want 
to be. 

Few of us ever give concern to the 
men and mechanics back of the service 
of transportation companies—although 
they are all public utilities and subject, 
generally, to the laws of regulation 
which our law making bodies set up. 
Generally the public feels that the cost 
of shipping is too high and that we 
should all travel for half fare and get 
rebates on shipping costs. We need a 
better understanding of our transporta- 
tion agencies, so as to make the best 
possible use of them. 

All these transportation services are 
competitive. If we were to travel from 
New York to the Pacific Coast, there 
are four kinds of transportation, all set 
up to offer good service. Speed, Comfort 
and Safety are their slogans. If you 
have ten pounds or a thousand tons of 
freight to ship, the same facilities bid 
for your patronage. Speed and Safety 
are outstanding selling points for the 
freight and passenger lines. 

Transportation has _ revolutionized 
commerce in the United States. To 
move raw materials to the place of 
manufacturing, low transportation costs 
have been found. As a rule, water fur- 
nishes lower costs for transportation 








By CHARLES S. DONLEY 


Traffic Manager; International Trustee; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Pittsburgh 


service when used in large volume for 
low grade materials. 

Today we find manufacturing plants 
moving toward the shores of the rivers 
and lakes, or bringing the water to their 
plants, so as to have this lower cost 
transportation readily available. Again 
we find the manufacturer and the job- 
er more free from the burden of carry- 
ing large stocks of goods. The highways 
and the railways have relieved them of 
that care and expense. Overnight moves 
of large or small quantities of manufac- 
tured goods give the customer fresh 
merchandise in convenient packages. 
Railways are giving passenger train 
speed—for freight trains. Motor lines 
on the highways take the freight even 
to the out-of-way places and present 
it ready for customer’s use, after long, 
overnight runs. Repairs for breakdown 
jobs are sent by air express with pick- 
up and delivery service at both ends. 

Even though the cost of moving 
freight approaches the peak and bids to 
go higher, safety and speed and ac- 
cessory services are also away “out 
front,” as compared with five years ago. 
All forms of transportation come to the 
shipper’s door and pick up the freight 
and take it to destination and on in to 
the receiver’s place of business, for a 
single freight charge. More than that, 
steady progress is being made in co- 
ordinating transportation service be- 
tween all the forms of carriers. Thanks 
to the regulating commissions for ad- 
ministering transportation laws, so as 
to give the people the best of our public 
utilities. The Railways, Highways, 
Waterways and Airways services, as 
keenly competitive as they are, must, 
under law, so codrdinate their facilities 
and service so as to meet the needs of 
the people with reasonably adequate 
service. 

There are approximately 252,000 
miles of main line railway tracks in 
the United States, which means there 
are more miles for the thousand people 
and per square mile of land, than any 
country on the globe—this means that 
commerce can progress to meet chang- 
ing conditions without transportation 
handicap. Industrial development in the 
great expanse of the Mississippi basin 
is astonishing. Transportation in and 
out of this valley makes possible an ex- 
pansion of industry that is without 
equal in any country. Two great, addi- 
tional water systems are now proposed 
to increase the facilities of commerce in 
that valley of agricultural and indus- 
trial wonders. A ship and barge canal 
is proposed to be built connecting the 

(Turn to page 322) 
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Evangeline,’’ Louisiana. Under this oak ‘‘Evangeline 
Longtfellow’s poem found her long-lost lover, ‘‘Gabriel,’’ 
to learn that he had become enamored of another. 
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The Acadians in Louisiana 


SPECTS of the Kiwanis ideal of 
international good will are so 
many and so varied that they 

furnish an almost inexhaustible theme 
of incentive and inspiration to Kiwan- 
ians everywhere. 

This year, when the Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi District is planning to dedicate 
a tablet in commemoration of more 
than a century of uninterrupted peace 
between the United States and Canada, 
it seems particularly fitting that em- 
phasis should be given to that phase of 
Louisiana history which forms a con- 
necting link of throbbing human inter- 
est with the people of the Canadian 
maritime provinces. The story is time- 
ly and important because it affords an 
opportunity for stressing the pattern of 
international fellowship into which the 
fabric of Kiwanis objectives is woven. 

Kiwanian J. Edward Comeau of 
Truro, Nova Scotia, recently told in 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, the story of 
the Acadians in Canada, and recited 
briefly’and temperately the tragedy of 
their expulsion in those far-off days 
when might rather than fellowship and 
good will dictated the destiny of peoples 
and nations. 

Perhaps it is not inappropriate that 
a native Canadian, now a citizen of 
Louisiana, should feel the impulse to 





Kiwanian Williamson, Canadian-born and now a citizen of 
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By FREDERICK W. WILLIAMSON 


Former Lieutenant Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District; 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Louisiana 


tell the story of the Acadians who 
found refuge and a new opportunity for 
life and happiness under the sunny 
skies of the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Between three and four thousand vic- 
tims of that appallingly tragic religio- 
political persecution which marked the 
British-French struggle for possession 
of the rich agrarian region of the North 
Atlantic seaboard found a refuge in 
Louisiana. The exile was effected in 
1755, and during the next ten years 
streams of this unfortunate people 
flowed from time to time into Louisiana, 
where they were the more hospitably 
received because of the natural ties of 
race, religion, and nationality held in 
common from the mother country of 
France by the colonists of both Acadia 
and Louisiana. 

Today more than 300,000 descendants 
of those refugees, still speaking their 
ancient mother tongue and still observ- 
ing the habits and customs of their 
forebears, are an integral part of the 
population of Louisiana. They are 
blood brothers of those other hundreds 
of thousands of descendants of Acadian 
refugees who today live in New Eng- 
land, Quebec and the original land of 
the early French colonists, Nova Scotia. 
However, nowhere have the Acadians 
retained their homogeneity, their orig- 
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Louisiana, tells the story of the Acadians in this state. The 


material presented is taken from an address delivered before 
the Columbia, Louisiana, Kiwanis club. 


inal racial integrity and quality, as 
they have in southwest Louisiana, 
where they are the predominant ele- 
ment in the population. 

Louisiana has been frequently de- 
scribed as the “most fascinating state 
in the Union.” There are several 
reasons for the characterization. Its 
romantic history, under the flags of 
France, Spain, the Confederacy, and 
the United States; the mystery and 
glamor of its mossy swamps and 
bayous; the effeminate quality of its 
picturesque loveliness; its unique sys- 
tem of laws derived from the Napoleonic 
era; the opulent luxury of its ante-bel- 
lum plantations—all these are part of 
its fascination. But none of these 
reasons looms larger or more signifi- 
cantly than the history of the Acadians, 
now generally known by the colloquial 
term, “Cajans” (sometimes spelled 
“Cajuns”’). 

The Acadians have always been and 
still are in the main a pastoral people. 
Their ancestors were farmers, cattle 
raisers and fishermen. It has been the 
genius of their race to develop small 
holdings for homestead, pasturage and 
farm crops, and to worship God in the 
manner handed down by their fathers, 
faithful to their church. 

(Turn to page 315) 





‘**‘Beaux Basin,’ original home of Louis Arceneaux (Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘Gabriel’’) in Longfellow-Evangeline State Park, St. 


Martinsville. 
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So many Kiwanis clubs are devot- 
ing so much time, effort and mone 
to under-privileged child work that 
it is felt all important information 
on the activity should be available. 
The accompanying article by Ki- 
wanian Pepper explains provisions 
1\ \ of the Senate bill which he intro- 
| | duced and offers his views on 
& crippled children's educational 


needs. 
\ | @ 


LMOST two thousand years ago 
a star appeared in the East over 


a new born babe lying in swad- 
dling clothes in a manger. Throughout 
the heavens rang the hosannas of joy 
and peace among men. A third of a 
century later this baby, then the Great 
Teacher, one day took in His arms a 
little child and told all men for all time 
that inasmuch as they should do good 
unto one of these they should have done 
it also unto Him. 

In the passing centuries the _ so- 
cial conscience has become more and 
more sensitive of this obligation of 
which the Master reminded us so long 
ago. We do not any longer in the 
American community permit little chil- 
dren, orphaned by untoward fortune, to 
be derelicts of society. We do not allow 
them to go homeless in most American 
communities. There are educational 
facilities available to the normal child 
which, although yet inadequate to a 
startling degree in many parts of our 
nation, is yet worthy of 
much commendation. And, 
too, the Federal Government 
through the agency of the 
Social Security Act, has in 
—— the last year or two begun 
4 —“*~— to make provision for med- 
ical aid for crippled chil- 
dren and for the general 
social care of children who 
suffer from some physical 
infirmity. But these facili- 
ties do not reach another 
class of children, who, more 
than any other, should be 
the object of our especial 
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Federal Education Aid 
/to Under-Privileged Children 


By U. S. SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Tallahassee! For- 


Lieutenant Governor, Florida District 


concern. These are the one and a half 
million under-privileged children; that 
is to say, those who have some physical 
or mental handicap, making them ab- 
normal or subnormal children; those 
who have defects of sight, hearing o» 
speech, deformity of limb, wasted 
muscles, tubercular infected lungs, dis- 
eased or under-developed organs, and 
the like. What are we doing in Amer- 
ica for these children? If they were 
adults and were physically *handi- 
capped, or young people of employable 
age and had such defects, the Federal 
Government would go to their assist- 
ance in cooperation with the several 
states under the provisions of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, or through 
the aid for the blind which the Social 
Security Act affords. If they were 
adults, or even young people of employ- 
able age and were so handicapped the 
Federal Government would also con- 
tribute to their educational equipment 
through the terms of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, or through college 
training which is provided in certain 
institutions for the deaf, or through 
certain reading and printing services 
for the blind, rendered by the Library 
of Congress and the American Printing 
House for the Blind, but since they are 
(Turn to page 316) 
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Agriculture—An Opportunity 
for Young Folks 


build a home and make a living 
cannot find any better oppor- 
tunity than scientific agriculture offers 
at the present time. I now speak of the 
average young couple—young people 
who have not the advantages of a 
college education or special training, 
who are not afraid of work and who 
have enthusiasm and are interested in 
the greatest occupation on earth. 
Today farm products have advanced 
in price from fifteen to fifty per cent 
above parity, which means farm prices 
are from fifteen to fifty per cent above 
the average 1910 to 1914 prices. To- 
day farms can be purchased at fifty 
per cent below the price they sold for 
twenty to twenty-seven years ago. 
Today money can be had on long- 
time loans secured by real estate at a 
very low rate of interest. In fact, 
interest and principal payments added 
together do not equal the interest rate 
alone charged twenty years ago. This 
is the time when industrious, economi- 
cal and reliable young folks should buy 
their farms. They will find that their 
homes will have an increasing value as 
the years go by, until they may retire, 
if they so desire, on the increased value 
of their improved farm. Young folks 
should take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities to become farm and home own- 
ers, when the chances are so exceed- 
ingly bright for the future of agricul- 
ture. 
Following are reasons why I advo- 
cate farm ownership by young people. 


A YOUNG COUPLE starting out to 


First—Advantages of farm and home 
ownership. Where can a young cou- 
ple establish a more secure home than 
on a farm, where there is steady em- 
ployment the year round with an op- 
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By P. S. PETERSON 


Chairman, International Committee on Agricul- 
ture; Member, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, Club 


portunity to work out their own plans, 
where there is a chance of promotion 
according to their own ability and 
where they have no man-made barriers 
to hold them back? Farming as an in- 
dustry operated on an economical and 
conservative basis will not go bank- 
rupt. The returns may vary from 
year to year, but forty million people 
could not live and continue to exist in 
an industry that did not produce a 
living and a sense of hope and security 
to its members. 


Second—Healthful work. Too many 
people forget that the work they do 
has a great deal to do with the main- 
tenance of good health. Nature in- 
tended for all to work and exercise in 
the open air. Failing to do this, bodies 
and organs break down and fail to 
function because they haven’t suffi- 
cient exercise to rid the body of neces- 
sary wastes. This results in poor health 
and in many cases expensive medical 
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bills and operations. Farming requires 
daily outdoor work and exercise which 
builds strong bodies and sound minds. 


Third—Home. The farm offers 
the best home for the family. We 
should consider the home not merely 

a place to live but as a place where 
parents can work with their children. 
Father can be a companion and partner 
to his son, teaching and guiding him 
in his work. Mother can do the same 
for her daughter. Children properly 
trained when young should grow up 
in a clean-thinking, healthful environ- 
ment with their parents as companions 
a great part of the time. They should 
be taught to assume responsibility and 
to carefully discharge their duties at 
an early age. This gives them the very 


finest training in the world and builds 
a sound foundation for later life. Many 
of the greatest men and women of 
this nation have been born and reared 
on farms. 








HAPPINESS 


“The pen of the author and states- 
man shall be held in the little brown 
hand” was not written as an idle ditty 
but carries a load of truth. It certain- 
ly was not the school room education 
alone that these men and women got 
that advanced them far ahead of their 
city cousins, but it was the training 
for creative thinking that the farm 
home gave them, and the environment 
that was healthful and clean that de- 
veloped their ideals and desires for 
greater service to their fellow men. 





Fourth—Happiness. To these three 
—Health, Hope and Home—we must 
add a fourth, namely, Happiness. We 
can define this by a simple statement: 
Having what you want, doing what 
you like to do, a feeling that your 
services are a benefit to mankind. 

The young farmer and his wife 
should feel proud of the work they are 
doing. This vocation has as much 
dignity and social standing as any 
other work or profession. Young farm- 
ers, standing on their own feet, work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in order to 
become independent are just as im- 
portant as the men who advise about 
our health and troubles, teach our 
children, keep our bank accounts, or 
sell the groceries and clothing we buy. 
They who work with nature and provide 
us with food and shelter are engaged 
in a high class, scientific industry that 
requires industrious, economical men 
and women with brains and good judg- 


(Turn to page 317) 











VEN the steaming sultriness of a 
small-town July day couldn’t wash 
out the enthusiastic hopefulness of 

Tom as he told his former high school 
principal, “Well, Mr. Blank, I’ve got 
a job! I start tomorrow as a clerk in 
Mr. Doe’s hardware store. Wish me 
luck.” 

Tom during his high school 
career, contact with a vigorous 
program of vocational guidance. Alert, 
interested teachers had codperated with 
a remarkably efficient Kiwanis commit- 
tee to thoroughly imbue the entire 
school with a vocational consciousness. 
The school administration had made a 
great effort to know each pupil’s per- 
sonality, aptitudes, and abilities, and to 
guide him in terms of those traits. Ki- 
wanians had freely given of their time 
to counsel with boys and girls, and had 
provided a wealth of literature about 
jobs. 

The school man did wish Tom luck, 
and a lot of it. Mr. Blank knew that 
the lad would need a regular train-load 
of good fortune, as well as a large dash 
of plain charity on the part of his em- 
ployer, if he was to hold such a posi- 
tion. “Tom may make a_ hardware 
clerk,” ruminated Mr. Blank, “but he’ll 
have to overcome just about every per- 
sonal handicap there is before he’ll fit 
I wish Mr. Doe had talked 


had, 
close 


such a job. 
to me first.” 
Two months later 
Tom was looking for 
another job, and Mr. 


Doe was entertain- 
ing a large drug 
store crowd with a 


detailed analysis of 
just what was 
wrong with an edu- 
cational system 
which could turn out 
a hardware clerk 
like Tom. Mr. Blank, 
smiling ruefully, 
consigned to the 
waste-basket a letter 
he had written to 
the Kiwanis club 
(John Doe, Presi- 
dent) urging a con- 
tinued interest in vo- 
cational guidance. 
Tom’s case is a 
personal tragedy. 
Mr. Doe’s loss of 
faith in his local 
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The Case of Tom 


By L. D. HASKEW 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Georgia 


The author voices his plea for a new kind of guidance—the quid- 
ance of persons who do the employing, so as to. prevent a 
break-down of an important and well thought-out program and 
to eliminate a series of deplorable tragedies. 


school system is a community tragedy. 
Multiply Mr. Doe and Tom by thou- 
sands and we have a national tragedy, 
a tragedy of waste, of blighted hopes, 
of maladjusted youth and of misunder- 
standing. 

The Kiwanis program of vocational 
guidance is formulated with the sole 
purpose of preventing such waste, but 
in Tom’s case it broke down at the most 
critical point, the point of use to the 
employer. It is the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to voice a plea for a new kind of 
guidance—the guidance of persons who 
do employing. 

In brief, no amount of vocational 
guidance of youth is of much worth 
unless there is a corresponding self- 
guidance by employers. The problem 
of giving a job is just as important as 
the problem of getting a job. Scientific 
method must not stop with the job- 
seeker, but rather it must go on to the 
job-giver if the best use is to be made 
of America’s youth. 

The dream of every employer, and 
particularly of the small business man 
who adds to his personnel only occa- 
sionally, is to secure the services of 
some person who will more or less ex- 
actly meet certain specifications. The 
average man knows pretty well what 
he wants. It is reasonable to suppose 
that this average man will make an 





earnest search for the person he wants, 
and that he will seek to learn all he can 
about every available prospect. 


Reasonable’ suppositions, however, 
frequently go astray. In the case of 


hiring help, reasonableness sometimes 
seems to be the last consideration em- 
ployed. The desire to please a neigh- 
bor, to furnish support for a needy 
family, to bolster up some ailing limb 
of the family tree, or even to keep the 
business in one family name often out- 
weigh all the reasonable arguments of 
scientific employment procedures. 

The whole philosophy of vocational 
guidance rests upon the principle that 
the worker does the best work when he 
is doing something he likes and for 
which he has aptitude. The prospective 
worker is told that if he intelligently 
decides what he wants to do and care- 
fully prepares himself to do that thing 
he can be assured of a happy, profitable 
life. To which the modern youngster is 
likely to reply, “Oh yeah? Look who 
gets the jobs!” 

Just who does get the jobs in many 
cases? Relatives of some friend of the 
boss, or of the boss himself; a friend 
of a powerful family in town; the first 
person who happens to put in his ap- 
pearance, particularly if he happens to 
have a ready flow of language, all seem 
to have the inside track over the well- 
prepared but poorly- 
connected applicant. 

Granting that it is 
the right of every 
employer to hire 
and to fire’ just 
whom he pleases, 
the inescapable fact 
remains that failure 
to carefully select 
employees on_ the 
basis of fitness for 
the work results in 
many undesirable 
consequences. For 
instance, it fails to 
get the best person 
for the job in many 
cases. The illustra- 
tion of the round 
peg in the square 
hole is too trite to 
deserve attention, 
but its triteness does 
not destroy its truth- 
fulness. Too many 
(Turn to page 318) 
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My Personal Page 


HUSBANDS 


husbands. 

I suppose I should start with the sand flea, because 
you wouldn’t know about them. To begin with, a sand flea 
isn’t a flea at all, but a crustacean something like a shrimp, 
only shorter and fatter. It is about the size and shape of 
the last joint of your thumb. 

Sand fleas would have no claim to fame were it not 
for the fact that they are the favorite food of the pompano, 
and the pompano is the best to eat of any fish which swims 
the salt waters of the southern part of the United States. 


The pompano roots the sand fleas out of the sand and 
eats them with avidity. If you want to catch a pompano, 
you have to follow along the shore and dig a sand flea out 
of the sand behind a receding wave, then impale the sand 
flea on a hook, cast it out beyond where the waves break, 
and sit down on the sand and wait. 


If a pompano wanders around that way and finds your 
sand flea, you are in luck. 

Now for the widow. She was our house guest and wanted 
to go fishing with me. She is slimmish and thirtyish, and 
wears a lemon yellow bathing suit one could stuff into a 
piccolo without interfering with the music. As we sat in 
the sand hoping for a pompano to come along and take one 
of the sand fleas we had put out, she talked. I said nothing. 
When I was young, I was told not to interrupt other people 
when they were talking, and that’s the only way you can 
get a chance to talk to the widow. 


She said, “I had a letter from Daisy this morning. You 
remember Daisy, of course. Well, Daisy is terribly busy 
feeling sorry for herself. She is picking her own petals 
off and saying over and over, ‘He loves me. He loves me 
not. He loves me. He loves me not!’ That’s why Daisys 
were born. It seems to me that is why all women were 
born. I haven’t the least doubt that Eve pulled a daisy to 
pieces before she offered Adam that bite of apple. As usual 
with women, she decided wrong. 

“Daisy has been married to a lawyer for about two years, 
and she says he loves his law books more than he loves her. 
He rushes down town every morning and wrestles with 
clients all day, and then brings home a dusty sheepskin 
covered tome at night and reads while Daisy wants to go 
places and exercise her silver sandals. 


“Daisy wants my advice because she knows I have had 
two husbands and lost them both by the cemetery route. 
The first one was the world’s best lover. He could tell me 
how much he loved me in more different ways than you can 
fix lettuce. He was a realtor. He was one of the drawing ac- 
count kind of realtors. That means he sold real estate on 
commission and had a drawing account against those com- 
missions. He held each job only as long as his boss held his 
patience. Poor darling, it was fortunate that he passed on 
before the real estate offices in our town were exhausted, be- 
cause he worked all of them. 

“He died a natural death for a man of his kind. He sat 
in a hot room playing stud poker until two o’clock in the 
morning, and then went out into the cold and caught 
pneumonia. Long before he left me, I had had to go back to 


Tiss is about sand fleas and widows, pompanos and 
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the job I had before we got married, because his drawing 
accounts were growing smaller and smaller. These wonder- 
ful lovers are never much good at anything practical. 


“Oddly enough, my second husband was also a realtor. 
I could tell Daisy that he loved a stubble covered vacant lot 
in a distant suburb more than he loved me. At least, re- 
membering my first husband, it seemed so. He would break 
up‘a fishing party or a New Year’s Eve dance to sell some 
strange man a Why Pay Rent bungalow for a wheelbarrow 
full of monthly notes. When he kissed me, it was a glancing 
kiss given on the run as he dashed out to see some prospect 
to whom he thought he could sell a boarding house or a 
site for a junk yard. 

“He, too, died a natural death. He threw a dollar to a 
taxi driver and jumped out of the cab in the middle “of 
the street, only to have another cab bump him into a lamp 
post and eternity at one fell swoop. 

“I am going to write Daisy and tell her that when I 
realized that he had left me with my own unmortgaged 
home, and enough life insurance to keep me in comfort for 
the rest of my days, I decided that he must have loved me 
much more than my first husband. He just didn’t talk so 
much about it. 


“There shculd be a law. Every woman should have two 
husbands; one of them, like my first one, a worthless, danc- 
ing darling to make love to us and take us to dances and 
parties, and the other, like my second husband, to take the 
world by the heels and shake the money out of its pockets 
for us. 

“Alas, a woman has to be satisfied with just one husband. 
We have to take them as we find them, too, just as we do 
the shells we pick up on this beach. 

“Daisy is lucky. Of the two evils, she has picked the 
lesser. She should keep reminding herself that her husband 
is doing all that work so he can get to the top of his pro- 
fession and make life easy for her. But it’s a long and tire- 
some life for a woman when her husband gives all his de- 
votion to his business.” 

Right at that point, a pompano did something I hadn’t 
done. It interrupted her. She landed it in nice shape, and 
she didn’t bite her cigar in half, either, like Fred Parker did 
the first time he tied in to a seven-pound pompano. All the 
widow did was shriek. 

I don’t believe there is a Kiwanian in the United States 
or Canada who answers the description of the widow’s 
Number One husband. Kiwanians are successful business 
and professional men. But I am afraid that in the widow’s 
Number Two husband, she held the mirror up to Kiwanians 
in a manner which should give us all pause. 

As for me, I wondered if occasionally Ann sighed for an- 
other husband to take her dancing and make beautiful love 
to her. 


I took the widow and scuttled for home! That night I 
took Ann to dinner in the gayest night club in our part of 
Florida. 


The pompano weighed four pounds, and we had it broiled 
for breakfast. 
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Happy Birthday 
To You! 


By H. N. FISCH 


Chairman, Committee on Business Standards, Kiwanis Club 
of Fort Worth, Texas 


HEN I became a member of the Kiwanis club sev- 

eral years ago it was with a selfish motive, one of 

securing a much needed fellowship, because I had 
reached the point where I was sort of pulling myself into 
a shell, particularly when not out in the territory contact- 
ing the customers of my firm. I am employed by the Justin 
Boot & Shoe Company as sales manager, but the major por- 
tion of my time is spent in the factory, located outside the 
downtown business district, so naturally my contacts with 
the downtown folks were rather limited. 

One of the beautiful and interesting weekly ceremonies 
of the Fort Worth Kiwanis club was that of pinning a 
flower on each of the members who had a birthday that 
week, as the entire club sang “Happy Birthday.” 

At first I considered it just a fine gesture but when my 
own birthday arrived and a rose was pinned on my coat by 
a fellow Kiwanian, it gave me one of those “difficult-to- 
describe feelings,” and if up to that time I had not been 
sold 100 per cent on the Kiwanis club, there was no longer 
a doubt in my mind but that here was a splendid organiza- 
tion and here I had found worthwhile association. 

From my weekly contacts with these fine folks in Ki- 
wanis I developed a keen interest in the employes of our 
firm and the thought came to me some time back that if 
this birthday greeting method was so satisfactory and so 
applicable to Kiwanis, why could it not be applied to busi- 
ness in general, particularly to the employes of an organ- 
ization such as ours who number from 80 to 100? You see, 
ours is not a big factory but just a sort of specialty fac- 
tory, located way down here in Texas and the only shoe 
factory in what is considered the Southwest—an industry 
founded back in 1879 by the father of the three Justin 
boys, John, Earl and Sam. 

The idea I had received from Kiwanis I passed to these 
three men who were only too happy to carry out any plans 
along this line, so we had an artist (Turn to page 319) 












A sales manager injects 


Kiwanis fellowship into 
business and everyone 
profits. 


Top: President J. S. Justin is 
pinning a red rose on Oscar Trav- 
is, as he finds him heel-scouring 
shoes. Oscar has a rather sober 
look on his face as it took him 
by surprise and he never had any- 
thing like this happen to him be- 


fore. 


Center: President Justin is pin- 
ning a birthday rose on Mildred 
Strange as she sits at her sewing 
machine. The beautiful plaque 
will remain at her workbench 
all day as a reminder to her and 
her fellow employes that this is 
her birthday. Mildred’s smile 
shows she is plenty happy. 


Below: W. E. Justin is pinning 

a rose on Blanche Lotspeich, 

credit manager, and wishing her 
a happy birthday. 
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BETTER SCHEDULES OF CLUB MEETINGS 


HERE is a real need for clubs in a given division or 

section to arrange their regular meetings on different 

days rather than on the same day as too often now is 
done. 

A diversity of meeting days for neighboring clubs is one 
of the most effective means to increase and improve inter- 
club relations. It will also increase significantly the oppor- 
tunities for making up attendance when members are com- 
pelled to be absent from their own meetings. 

Because such a staggering of club meetings in a given 
division or neighborhood can contribute so much to improve 
inter-club relations and attendance, it is surprising that 
more general attention has not been given to the revision 
of the schedules for club meetings in given regions. 

A Kiwanian’s fundamental attendance obligation is at 
the meetings of his own club because by this means he 
shares in the fellowship and in the activities and service 
of his club. Obviously, a member who did nothing but 
attend the meetings of clubs other than his own would be 
a very poor Kiwanian. However, there are real values in 
the mingling of Kiwanians from different clubs. Members 
thus have the opportunity of sharing the experience and 
methods of other clubs, of enlarging their own friendships 
in Kiwanis and of gaining real inspiration from these 
broader contacts. 

It is therefore advisable to take any action which will 
increase the visits of Kiwanians to the meetings of other 
clubs. Certainly no one method can secure more significant 
results than the arrangement of the schedules of club meet- 
ings in a given division or region so that they would fall 
largely on different days. 

Yet time and again in planning my official itineraries I 
find neighboring clubs meeting on the same day. Thus the 
visitation of certain clubs during such an itinerary is made 
impossible. This, however, is not the most. serious result. 
The holding of the meetings of reighboring clubs on the 
same day means a definite hindrance to larger inter-club 
relations and a regrettable limitation of making up at- 
tendance by the members of those clubs. 


So many examples of inadequate schedules of club meet- 
ings came to my attention that a study of this problem 
was made by the Service Department of International Head- 
quarters. This study shows that the meetings of most clubs 
are held on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday but there 
are many clubs which hold their meetings on Monday and 
Friday. 

In a few communities local conditions make it impossible 
for a club to meet on any other than a certain day of the 
week so that any change in the meetings of these clubs is 
impossible. However, such conditions do not generally ob- 
tain and in any region some clubs can change their meeting 
days. Therefore by united study and planning the meeting 
days of neighboring clubs can be scheduled in a manner 


that will provide regular Kiwanis meetings from Monday 
through Friday. 


This is a problem which should receive much more ag- 
gressive and thorough attention on the part of lieutenant 
governors. A better spread of club meetings is in the inter- 


est of their own work—even their club contacts and their 
official visitations. Each lieutenant governor is therefore 
urged to initiate without further delay a study of this 
problem in his division. In some divisions clubs are so 
located that it would be advisable to arrange within the 
division two different schedules covering the five days of 
the week, Monday through Friday, for two different groups 
of clubs. 

In: arranging such a schedule for club meetings it is 
also advisable not to limit the schedule necessarily to clubs 
within a given division, for in some cases a club may be 
nearer to clubs in another division than to most clubs in 
its own. The schedule should be planned, therefore, on a 
regional or neighborhood basis even if it includes clubs in 
two divisions. 

Club presidents may well also initiate action in this mat- 
ter. Preferably this should be in cooperation with their 
lieutenant governor, but let them act themselves if the 
lieutenant governor is indifferent to the problem. It is 
certainly in the interest of a given club to have larger op- 
portunities for securing attendance credit and for enjoying 
broader inter-club relations. 

In view of the fact that our study of this problem at 
International Headquarters has shown that it is one that 
urgently needs attention and also one upon which as yet 
no adequate attention has been given, the Service Depart- 
ment of International Headquarters is beginning a follow- 
up to its study by letters to lieutenant governors and club 
presidents involved in inadequately scheduled meetings. 

But better still, do not wait for the action of the Service 
Department. Without further delay let lieutenant gover- 
nors and club presidents study the problem in their divisions 
or sections and by adjustment of meetings secure a broader 
spread of club meetings over the five days of the week, 
Monday through Friday. There is even no reason for a 
club not meeting on Saturday if conditions make this an 
acceptable day for its members. 

In the working out of these revised schedules it is obvious 
that there will need to be some give and take in the neces- 
sary readjustments. In a neighborhood where there is 
one club which cannot possibly change its meeting day, it 
will obviously be in accord with the Kiwanis spirit for 
other clubs to be willing to make the necessary changes 
to improve the schedule, in spite of the long custom of 
meeting on certain days. 

By sincere study and codperative action far better sched- 
ules of the meeting days of neighboring clubs can be de- 
veloped. The results will be far more significant than the 
necessary action will be difficult. 

Let’s rally to the slogan, “A Club Meeting in our Di- 
vision or Section on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday,” as a means to improved inter-club rela- 
tions and better attendance. 
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When the wind is in the— 
—West, fishing is the best. 
—East, fishing is the least. 
—South, blows bait in fish’s mouth. 
—North, no fishermen sally forth. 


T IS high time that the above silly 

ditty, handed down to us through gen- 

erations of gullible fishermen, be 
dumped overside with the soured 
angleworms, and a more reliable fish- 
ing indicator—the daily barometer 
reading—be adopted. 

The influence of the direction of 
the wind and the phase of the moon 
have little if anything to do with 
whether the fish bite. 

But the barometer, according to 
weather-wise fishermen, is an infallible 
guide to good and poor fishing days. 

The modern theory is that fishing 
is a waste of time when the barometer 
is falling or is very low. Fishing is 
good on a rising barometer and when 
the barometer is high—the higher the 
better. 

Why this might be so is one of those 
mysteries of nature. Some say the 
conditions indicated by a high barome- 
ter cause the fish to rise to lighten 
pressure on their air bladders. Sounds 
as plausible as any. 

But to test the efficacy of barometer 
fishing, the Courier proposes to ask the 
coéperation of local Kiwanians who 
are fishermen this summer, in keeping 
a record of barometer readings on the 
days they go fishing. 

Those coéperating will be asked to 
keep a memorandum showing the date, 
the morning and evening barometer 
readings on that date, and a notation 
of fishing conditions. 

Fishermen going on trips are par- 
ticularly asked to take along a re- 
liable barometer to hang up in their 
eabins. With two or three weeks of 
fishing they will have ample oppor- 
tunity to keep daily records. A sym- 
posium of all of these experiences, in 
different sections of the country and 
affecting various species of fish, should 
furnish all Kiwanis fishermen with 
some highly valuable information. 

A glance at a falling barometer 12 
to 24 hours in advance of a fishing 
trip, could save a lot of wasted effort. 
The poor fishing time could be spent 
in doing chores around the camp, sein- 
ing minnows for future fishing, laying 
in supplies, ete. 
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Fishing by Barometer 


By B. C. SNIDER 


Editor, Lincoln, Illinois, Courier; 


Charter Member, Kiwanis Club of Lincoln 


On the other hand, although the 
weather might be foul outside, a rising 
barometer would indicate the fish were 
biting, and no fisherman minds a wet- 
ting or whitecaps when pike are run- 
ning, bass are striking and crappies 
and bluegills biting. There are always 
the lee shores to be worked. 

It is a matter of general knowledge 
that the seasons of the year affect the 
feeding habits of fish, and all know 
that the fish are hungrier, or at least 
bite better, in the spring and fall than 
in midsummer. 

All fishermen, too, have at one time 
or another had good luck just before, 
during and just after rains. The 
barometer was very likely rising during 
such periods. The weather at the mo- 
ment does not tell the true story. 

J. M. Deal, on a trout fishing expedi- 
tion in Michigan in 1912, says that 
one of the best fishing days he ever 
knew was on a day in May when it 
snowed, hailed, rained, blew and thun- 
dered, But in an eighth of a mile of 
stream enough trout rose to his flies 
to more than fill his creel. 

On this thirty-day fishing expedi- 
tion he caught 500 trout and kept a 
daily record of his fish together with 
the barometer readings as brought to 
him in a newspaper received a day late. 
The best fishing occurred when the 


Kiwanians who are fishermen—and 
there are many included in the 
organization's membership—will be 
interested in the theory advanced 
by this enthusiast and more espe- 
cially in the results which will be 
tabulated following summer obser- 
vations. 


ts 


——— 
“Grab your fishin’ pole, Lem, the Barometer’s arisin’.” 


barometer read 30.3 and better, and 
fishing dropped off when the barometer 
fell to 30 or below. 

So much for trout. Will barometric 
readings tell the same story with bass, 
muskies, catfish, panfish and other va- 
rieties? It is scarcely to be expected 
that all kinds of fish will be hitting on 
the same day, even though the barom- 
eter is “higher than a cat’s_ back.” 
But an experiment such as proposed by 
local fishermen this summer should 
produce some highly interesting and 
valuable records. If a score or more 
fishermen will codperate in this test, 
something that every fisherman wants 
to know, may be uncovered. 

Aside from the fact that the larger 
fish haunt the deep water in extremely 
hot weather and feed in the shallows 
only at night or in the cool of the day, 
there is little that we know of the effect 
of weather on the conduct of fish. 

Observers have established the fact 
that bass are not afraid of thunder. 
But at the first flash of nearby light- 
ning they dive for the deepest hole and 
stay in the cyclone cellar until the 
storm has passed. 

All of which brings us back to the 
barometer. Offhand one would say 
that during a severe electrical storm 
the needle would be at low ebb, or 
dropping. 

The same with the east wind and 
north wind in the well known ditty. 
An east wind, if it blows long enough, 
is bound to bring a rain. And a north 
wind or northeaster, usually brings a 
cold, blustering storm. 

All of which could have been told 
12 to 24 hours before the fisherman 
packed up his kit and went out to 
stick a wet finger up to see if there 
was u good “fisliing wind.”’ 





























































Left, President Edward A. 
Lhotka, of the West Side 
Kiwanis Club, and Scout- 
master Fred F. Bolotin, hon- 
orary member. 


oe : 
A group of blind Boy Scouts at attention. 


roop 300... 


By HENRY F. GILSON 
Member, Kiwanis Club of West Side, Chicago 
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How the West Side, Chicago, Kiwanis 

Club is helping the blind lead the blind. 

A most unusual support of an unusual 
Boy Scout activity. 


i AN the blind lead the blind?” asked Jesus. 
The answer is yes. The truth of this state- 
ment has been proved by Troop 300, Boy 

Scouts of America. This troop, composed entirely 

of blind boys, was organized by a blind man, and 

since his death has been led by a blind Scout Mas- 


ter. This troop, probably the only one of its kind Scouts at work 
in existence, has made an enviable record in Scout sake 
activities. These boys attend Scout camp in Michi- P. H. Leiderman, 
gan each year, and during the summer camp of Soneres . So 
1936 they came home with the greatest number Garfield Park rec- 


of merit badges won by any troop in attendance reation Center. 


during that year. 

It is an old adage that Nature compensates more 
or less for a defective or missing special sense. 
This may not be an altogether true statement of 
fact. What probably happens is, that such an 
individual, by force of circumstance, develops other 
senses to a higher degree than (Turn to page 317) 
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Part of Troop 300. 
At left is resi- 
dent Lhotka. In 
center is Scout- 
master Bolotin. 


patie Seo 









Troop 300 doing woodcraft. President Lhotka at left and Im- 
mediate Past President Claude C. Warren at right. Kiwanian 
Warren is present chairman of the troop committee. 


Scout modellin 
soap with aid o 
Scoutmaster Boio- 
tin. 
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HE Weather Bureau in the city of 
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Washington has been established 
more than fifty years, yet the weather 
is not a bit better than it was when 
it started. Mark Twain explained 
this situation by saying that every- 
body talks about the weather, but no 
one ever does anything about it. 





The success or failure of a Kiwanis 
club hinges largely on the idea back of the absurdities of 
that first paragraph. If the club is one which eats and lis- 
tens, and does nothing about it, then the club is a failure. 
If it listens and then crystallizes the thought engendered by 
listening into action and does something about it, then the 
club becomes a vital factor for good in its community, and 
keeps its membership interested. 

Kiwanis has had a comparatively small number of clubs 
forfeit their charters. There are many more new clubs 
built each year than there are clubs which give up the 
ghost. This shows that by far the large majority of Ki- 
wanis clubs are organizations of action, rather than clubs 
which merely listen and do nothing. 

The book of achievements of Kiwanis, which shows an- 
nually more than thirty thousand worth-while pieces of com- 
munity service, is an evidence of Kiwanis action. These 
are the things which Kiwanis is actually doing, not the 
things to which Kiwanis has been listening. 

The objects and objectives of Kiwanis are not things to 
write stories about, to make speeches about, but things for 
the clubs to do, and the records show that we are doing them. 
This is largely the reason that the thousands of men in 
Kiwanis are so consistently of high standing in their com- 
munities. High types of men cannot be held in an organ- 
ization which is not characterized by action. 


Every woman needs a sympathetic doctor and a 
fascinating dentist. 


LAST CALL FOR 
INDIANAPOLIS 


HE Kiwanis Club of Indianapolis, Ponts yin’ 

the Indiana District and Interna- \ 20 
tional Headquarters, make a conven- 
tion trio hard to beat. These three 
contributing organizations have been 
working like beavers to make the con- 
vention at Indianapolis the best con- 
vention Kiwanis has ever held. That 
is a high mark to shoot at, but they 
all three promise to ring the bell. 


The details of the Indianapolis Convention are already 
in the hands of every club, and have been read by every 
Summed up, they are the composite 


interested Kiwanian. 
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experience of twenty past conventions, and the inspiration 
of a group which plans to outdo all previous conventions. 

Inspiration vies with information in the program, and 
entertainment is planned to add enjoyment to the hard work 
characteristic of every convention Kiwanis has held. Adding 
it all up, no visitor will be disappointed, and every visitor 
will go home rededicated to the good work to which Kiwanis 
is devoting itself. 

Mention has not been made here of the hard work of the 
Ladies’ Committee. Each succeeding convention has seen 
a larger attendance of ladies and children, and much thought 
and planning have been devoted to their entertainment by the 
Ladies’ Committee of the Indianapolis club. 

The central location of Indianapolis means a saving in 
time and in railroad or plane fare to the convention. The 
club which fails to send a full delegation to the Indianapolis 
Convention is failing in one of the most important pleasures 
of the year. For a club to cut itself off from this fountain 
head of Kiwanis enthusiasm is a mistake which will show 
in its accomplishments at the end of the year. 

Let us all get squarely behind the Indianapolis club and 
repay them for their efforts in our behalf. The only return 
they want on the hard work they have invested is the happy 
smile on the faces of those in attendance, and the realiza- 
tion that those of us who come, will go away more enthusi- 
astic about Indianapolis and about Kiwanis. 


7 
A man is in a bad way when his theories and his 
practices are thumbing their noses at each other. 


DEATH AND TAXES 


ROM time immemorial, death and 

taxes have been symbols of inevita- 
bility. They were the two things no 
human being could escape. They 
were things which no one could do 
anything about. Like the East Indian 
fatalist, we were supposed to sit and 
take them without protest. 


=—= O10 
DEATH NW TAXES 






But this is a changing world. While 
we sat and took it, while we became fatalists and waited 
the inevitable, both the death rate and the tax rate in- 
creased beyond reason, until today the two constitute the 
greatest problems which confront our civilization. 

If Kiwanis is to hold its place as a leader of thought and 
action, as a moving body moving in the direction of a better 
world in which to live, it must face these two problems 
squarely and make them real objectives. They are far 
from inevitable in their present form. The startling in- 
crease in the death rate and the tax rate are not things 
to think about, but things to do something about. 

All too often the astounding figures of the increased 
death rate due to reckless automobile driving have been 
spread before the public eye. This steadily increasing 
slaughter of the innocents goes on despite everything which 
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has been done in the way of punishing the guilty and edu- 
cating the potential murderers. A high powered car driven 
by a reckless fool or a caxeless moron, is a menace to every 
safe and sane driver, to every pedestrian and to every child 
playing on the sidewalks. 

Our streets and highways are strewn with wreckage, and 
our hospitals and morgues filled with the bodies of the dead 
and the dying, but until the time comes when we see the 
mutilated body of one of our loved ones, the facts never 
seem to be brought home to us. 

Kiwanis cannot remedy this condition. But Kiwanians 
can set an example in safe and sane driving which will 
teach other people that the reckless speed at which many 
people drive, leads but to the hospital and the grave. 

Kiwanians are prosperous men. It is the more prosper- 
ous people who pay the taxes. It is said that in the United 
States, only two per cent of the people pay the income taxes. 
It is a safe guess that ninety per cent of all Kiwanians are 
included in that two per cent. Each of us, in the payment 
of his income tax alone, is carrying forty-nine other men 
on his back. 

When state, county, city, gasoline, amusement and other 
hidden taxes are added, the total amounts to almost im- 
possible sums. These taxes are penalizing prosperity and 
taking away all incentive to progress and economy. 

At the present rate of increase, it is only a matter of 
time until all of us will be forced to join the great group of 
office holders under state, county, city or national govern- 
ment, and all private enterprise will be taxed out of 
existence. 

A gloomy picture, my Masters! But it is little exaggera- 
tion to say that the tendency of the times in the matter of 
taxation is one which should interest Kiwanians more than 
most other people, because in their prosperity they are 
carrying by far the larger part of the burden. 

It is high time that every Kiwanian began to take an 
active interest in politics and the election of men who are 
willing to make a fight for economical government and the 
decreasing of the long payrolls of useless political em- 
ployes. 

The diversion of taxes from the purposes for which they 
are assessed, is but one angle of the hundreds of abuses 
now common, and the education of the indifferent public to 
all these things is an urgent necessity. 

Every club in Kiwanis should hear every speaker who 
has anything to say on the two vital subjects of the in- 
creased rate of death and taxes. There is a time to point 
with pride, and a time to view with alarm, and certainly 
the time has come to view with alarm these two important 
and unfortunate tendencies in our present-day civilization. 
Our lives and our prosperity depend on it. 


W 
Human vision and human logie can see and reason 
but a little way into the twilight of the future. It 
takes faith to clear away the fog and see ahead to the 
end of the road. 


VACATION 


TATISTICS show that one college 
student out of each ten is working 
his way through college. To accom- 
plish this worthy object, each one of 
these students must of necessity earn 
the larger part of that money during 
vacation time. cae mevett 
There is not a town large enough to 
support a Kiwanis club which is not 
the home of one such student. One of the chief aims in 
Kiwanis is to help worthy young people, and certainly any 
boy or girl who is willing to work to pay for his education, 
is a worthy object of Kiwanis interest. 
Kiwanians owe a duty to these young people. No boy 
or girl who works his way through college is attending 
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school for the pleasure of playing on the football team, 
belonging to a fraternity, or wearing a coonskin coat. 
They are there to acquire an education, that they may use 
that education once obtained. 

It might not be wise for a Kiwanis club to underwrite 
the education of one of these students, no matter how bril- 
liant. Working for an education is fully as valuable a life 
training as the education itself. 

But every Kiwanis club should ferret out these worthy 
boys and girls and see to it that employment is provided 
for them during their vacation period. Nothing would more 
encourage them in their determination to rise above their 
environment and obtain a good education, than the realiza- 
tion that their efforts were being noticed and appreciated 
by the better class of citizens in their home town. 

There are few Kiwanis clubs which cannot find among 
their membership jobs for such boys and girls. Such young 
people can be depended upon to have a steadfastness of 
purpose which will show in their work, and the man who 
employs one of them will be sure to get value received. 

By all means find out who these boys and girls are, and 
give them some encouragement during the vacation period 
which is approaching. 


“Serving God is doing good to man, but praying 
is thought an easier service, and therefore more gen- 
erally chosen.”—Ben Franklin. 


ANCESTORS 


OME wit has said that ancestor 

worshipers are like potatoes. All 
that is any good of them is under the 
ground. 

Each of us here on this continent is 
what we consider an important twig 
on our family tree. Let us climb back 
up our branch until we reach the par- 
ent trunk of that family tree, and fol- 
low it down to the ground. 

There are few of us who will not find among our an- 
cestors a “Scandihoovian,” a “Frog Eater,” a “Wop,” a 
“Hunkie,” a “Dutchman” or a “Spiggoty.” 





Each of these became a good citizen of the United States 
or Canada. To show that they were mighty fine people, 
and good potential citizens, we need only point with pride 
at our own chests! They were fine people who founded 
fine families. Sure! 

If this be true, and it is, don’t you rather resent the 
fact that the people who first knew them in this coun- 
try, used the insulting titles given above when they spoke 
of them? They were undoubtedly called those or worse 
names when they first came to this country to build their 
homes and cast their lots with us forever. 

These things being true of those almost forgotten an- 
cestors of ours, are they not equally true of the people who 
come from other countries to settle down with us today? 
Are not such titles just as insulting to the humblest of 
these today as they were to those ancestors of ours? The 
answer is that they are, and no man who bears the proud 
title of Canadian or American should ever besmirch his 
lips with such expressions. 

Rather let us remember that this foreign born man or 
woman with the broken English has come to us to live and 
rear children who, like ourselves, will some day carry the 
burdens and enjoy the privileges of these two lands of free- 
dom. 

Let us as Kiwanians encourage these people to become 
citizens of their adopted countries. Let us encourage them 
by making much over their becoming citizens. Let us en- 
courage them to go to our night schools and learn our lan- 
guage and the principles of our government. 

In the name of our own foreign ancestry, let us drop 
forever those insulting designations of our future citizens. 
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"Shrine of the Sun" erected of concrete and steel on promontory of solid rock on Cheyenne Mountain by Spencer 


Penrose to honor memory of his friend. 


In Memory of Will Rogers 


ILL Rogers meant a good deal 
to a great many millions of 
people. Since the voice of the 
great humorist and philosopher was 
stilled there has been no one to take 
his place. No one could. Will Rogers 
cannot be replaced but in the memories 
of millions of people he still lives. 
Certainly Kiwanians who attended 
the Los Angeles Convention in 1933 
can cherish some wonderful Will Rog- 
ers memories. The story of his appear- 
ance on the All Kiwanis Night program 
has been told several times. So has the 


story of his McKinley Home interest, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless, that when- 
ever a few of the folks who were active 
in the development of the Los Angeles 
Convention get together some one of 
them recalls the Will Rogers events and 
they all seem as interesting as they did 
four years ago. 

Will Rogers was the speaker at the 
Hollywood Bowl on All Kiwanis Night 
and he spoke because he wanted to and 
he dubbed himself “delegate at large” 
and there was no financial angle at all. 
Will’s address, which based on regular 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


charges for such services would have 
cost real important money, was a con- 
tribution from the “delegate at large.” 
And Will spoke and thrilled and cheered 
the bowl full of Kiwanians and their 
friends. That is one of the Los Angeles 
memories. Another has to do with 
Will’s activities in a most unobtrusive 
way at the McKinley Home, a Los 
Angeles club boys’ work project. This 
is an even older story but one that is 
mighty nice to recall. Maintaining 
boys in the home, with no one knowing 
(Turn to page 318) 
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Walter R. Weiser 


Kinanis Gentleman and Friend 


By C. HAROLD HIPPLER 


International Trustee; Member, Kiwanis Club of Eustis, Florida 


GALLANT leader, a true Ki- 

wanian and a devoted friend, 

has gone on ahead. Walter R. 
Weiser is no more but the imprint of 
his loyal and distinguished service to 
Kiwanis, as well as his unusual capac- 
ity for devoted and enduring friend- 
ships is indelibly fixed in the annals 
of Kiwanis and in our hearts. 

He not only loved Kiwanis—it can 
truthfully be said it was his life. Ki- 
wanis work was his joy. Brilliant, ear- 
nest, tolerant and sincere, he found 
inspiration from the ideals and fellow- 
ship of our organization, and unspar- 
ingly gave of his personality and tal- 
ents. 

The end came on April 13, 1937, at 
his home in Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Although the result of an illness which 
forced him to terminate his active offi- 





In the development of plans for the Miami Con- 
vention in 1931 Walter Weiser was particularly 


active. The above picture was taken just out- 


side the convention hall in Miami. 


cial life with Kiwanis 
several years ago, his 
death came with a sud- 
denness that was shock- 
ing to all who knew and 
loved him. 

Henry C. Heinz of 
Atlanta, Georgia, Past 
International President, 
represented Kiwanis In- 
ternational at his funer- 
al, which was attended 
by hosts of his friends. 

He was born in York, 
Pennsylvania, June 30, 
1870. He is survived by 
his widow, Emma, of 
Daytona Beach, a son, 
Frank H., and a grandson, Walter, of 
Philadelphia. 

After a brilliant career as a physi- 
cian and surgeon at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and a distinguished record of 


_ service during the World War, which 


saw him emerge as a Colonel in the 
U. S. Medical Corps, he moved to Day- 
tona Beach, Florida, in 1922, and 
shortly after retired from active prac- 
tice of his profession. 

His heart and mind were attuned to 
the pulse of Kiwanis. There he found 
a field of activity in which his dynamic 
personality, keen intellect and other 
fine traits of character could be given 
full sway. These talents of leadership 
were quickly recognized and he served 
successively as President of his club, 
Governor of the Florida District in 
1926, International Trustee for a two- 
year term beginning in 1928, and then 
three years as International Treasurer. 
Other honors included the Chairman- 
ship of the Past International Officers 
Committee in 1935-36. Perhaps his 
outstanding official service to Kiwanis 
International was rendered during the 
four years he served as Chairman and 
member of the Finance Committee, and 
on the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Board, where his business 
acumen and financial knowledge and 
judgment proved invaluable during 
those dark days of general financial 
instability. His first membership in 
Kiwanis was in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, after his return from military 
service. 

Although ill health finally caused him 
to retire from office, after a truly im- 
pressive record, there was never the 
slightest cessation of interest in his 
duties and obligations as a Kiwanian, 
or in his Kiwanis friends. The recital 
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Walter R. Weiser 


of his official positions by no means 
memorializes those virtues which en- 
deared him to his friends. His contri- 
bution to Kiwanis was such that the 
ordinary standards of measurement 
cannot be applied. He was a wise and 
friendly counselor, truly a Kiwanis 
gentleman. The very contagion of his 
character inspired men to worthy 
thoughts and deeds. We have too few 
of his kind of men. Even a hostile 
critic might have written: 
“T’ve scanned the actions of his daily 
life 
With all the industrious malice of a foe, 
And nothing meets my eye but deeds 
of honor.” 

He wrote in eulogy of Past Interna- 
tional President Victor M. Johnson, 
“T believe that could each of us have 
had a last word with ‘Vic,’ he would 
have said ‘Carry on in my beloved Ki- 
wanis.’”’ That, I believe, would have 
been Walter’s last admonition and 
farewell to us, his friends. No one will 
ever know the extent of his love for 
those friends or his “beloved Kiwanis.” 

Although he has taken on immortality 
his abundant life with us will continue 
to bless us as a benediction from above. 


In Memory of Walter Weiser 
(From the Kiwanis Club of Orlando, 
Florida) 


You are not dead—Life has but set you free! 
Your years of life were like a lovely song, 

The last sweet poignant notes of which, held long, 
Passed into silence while we listened, we 

Who loved you, listened still expectantly. 

And we about you whom you moved among 
Would feel that grief for you were surely wrong— 
You have but passed beyond where we cannot see! 
For us who knew you, dread of Age is past! 

You took Life tip-toe, to the very last; 

It never lost for you its lovely look; 

You kept your interest in its thrilling book; 

To you Death came, no conqueror, in the end— 
You merely smiled to greet another friend. 
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Aid for the Mountaineer 


By DR. JOHN OWEN GROSS 


President, Union College; Member, Kiwanis Club of Barbourville, Kentucky 


OR the past four years, Union Col- 

lege has called together’ repre- 

sentative citizens of southeastern 
Kentucky—the mountain area—to dis- 
cuss problems peculiar to the moun- 
tain region. This meeting, known as 
the Institute of Public Affairs, was 
held in Barbourville, Kentucky, March 
15. The fact that the mountain coun- 
try has long been known as the “land 
of do without,” having now nearly one- 
third of all its families living from 
governmental relief program, indicates 
that the topic, “How to Lift the Eco- 
nomic Level of the Kentucky Moun- 
taineer,” was of vital importance. The 
economic standing of this region is 
further reflected by the average spend- 
able income for most of the rural 
citizens—an amount that falls below 
$80.00 each per year. In fact, Clay 
County dropped to the low of $49.00 
of spendable income per capita. The 
average for the State of Kentucky as 
a whole was $276.00 per person, while 
the national average was $513.00. 











The speakers and leaders of the 
discussions, with but one exception, 
were taken from the mountain region, 
and included such recognized leaders 
as Dean William J. Baird of Berea 
College, J. Haden Alldredge of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Dean W. 
S. Taylor of the University of Ken- 
tucky, James F. Moore, a mountain 
county agent, and Robert Atkins, a 
Bell County coal _ operator. The 
School Administrators’ Club of the 
Mountains and the Kiwanis clubs of 
the district joined Union College in 
the enterprise. 


Mountaineers May Become 
Enemies of State 


Some of the results to be expected 
from economic improvement wer: 
listed, such as a decrease of infant 
mortality, decrease of the percentage 
of undernourished children, now rang- 
ing from 50% to 90%, and an increase 
of opportunities for cultural develop- 
ment, only about 5% of the people of 
the mountain territory having access 
to books. However, the greatest 
benefit in a larger income was agreed 
to lie in the psychological effect. The 
mountaineer, long known for his in- 
dependence, loses this fine character- 
istic when he goes on the relief rolls. 
The one-third of the population of the 
hills now on relief do not have a sensé 
of security, but are constantly in fear 
of complete defeat. These people 
may become potential enemies of the 
state. 


Without Equitable Income 
Religion Will Not Prosper 


Without equitable income religion 
will not prosper in the hills. Good 
church houses are rare, religious liter- 
ature is scarce, and educated ministers 
are almost unknown to rural territory. 
Crime follows poverty; and the cost of 
crime is terrifically high. There is a 
direct correlation no doubt between 
poverty and crime. Now in the moun- 
tains, children do not have adequate 
school opportunities; low salaries for 
the teachers mean poor teaching, and 
poverty also means inadequate teach- 
ing materials. Increased income will 
lift the educational levels and increase 
the desire for better living. 

Improved methods in agriculture and 
mining, basic industries of the hills, 
were given as ways and means of lift- 
ing the economic level. These, though, 
were admitted to be inadequate within 
themselves to bring a satisfactory life, 
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and it was suggested that the gap be- 
tween the two needs be filled with small 
industries to process and manufacture 
mountain raw materials for local uses. 

Agriculture has long been expected 
to furnish meager sustenance to a large 
percentage of the people in the hills. 
Too often, however, some simple agri- 
cultural practices, such as gardening, 
poultry raising, and dairying, are not 
utilized. Pellagra is prevalent be- 
cause the rural diet too frequently is 
limited to beans, bacon, and potatoes. 
The wish was expressed that the cow 
should have the same respect in moun- 
tain life that she now has in India 
not, however, for the purpose of wor- 
ship, but for the sake of the child. 
The mule, the pack animal of the 
mountains, gets the best corn and the 
best stall, while the cow has little or 
no attention. Increased raising of 
poultry was suggested, following the 
example of one small community in a 
mountain county which this past year 
sold over $5,000.00 of capons. 





Small Industries Will 


Lift Economic Level 


In twenty-six mountain counties of 
Kentucky there is a population of 550,- 
000. Almost one-half of the popula- 
tion is directly or indirectly dependent 
upon the coal industry. In_ such 
counties as Bell and Harlan nearly all 
the population is dependent either di- 
rectly or indirectly upon coal. In 1936 
in this territory, 39,000,000 tons were 
mined. Seventy per cent of the income 
from coal goes for wages; the average 
salary paid in 1935 was $5.10 per day, 
and the average for the year was 
$966.00. The increase in the efficiency 
in producing energy by coal, the instal- 
lation of the domestic stoker, and the 


use of electricity, oil, and gas as sub- 
stitutes for coal are reducing the de- 
mand. Unless new uses are found, it 
can be seen that there is no hope of sus- 
taining the present large population by 
coal. 

The internal difficulties of the coal 


field are widely known. It was rec- 
ognized that many of the problems 
have grown out of the selfish competi- 
tion found between various coal fields 
in getting their product to the areas 
where coal is consumed. Railroad dif- 
ferentials play a part in this strife. 
The labor problem is an acute one, 
and uncertainties produced by it are 
injurious both to miner and operator. 
In most of the Kentucky counties miner 
and operator are native’ mountaineers 
who have grown up together. The sin- 
cere hope was expressed that all con- 
cerned might sit down together and 
solve their mutual problems. 

The mountain region is known to be 
deficient in the production of the many 
goods that enter into the channel of 
its trade and commerce. While its 
purchasing power is the lowest in the 
country, it also manufactures a much 
smaller percentage of its needs than 
its purchasing power represents. Very 
few of the things that it consumes, 
although it possesses the requisite raw 
materials, are manufactured locally. 
Through the years people of this region 
have lived in a colonial economy, in an 
economic society under which the work- 
er confines himself principally to the 
production of primary raw materials 
to be sent to other regions for manu- 
facture. Many of these products are 
of little value, but have been sent 
away to industrialized centers in our 
country and abroad. The advantages 
of converting the products here in the 
mountain territory to higher forms of 
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wealth would doubtless help largely in 
solving the economic and social prob- 
lems. 

No discussion of this topic, “Lifting 
the Economic Level of the Mountain- 
eer,” is ever complete without consid- 
ering the human equation. Adult edu- 
cation is a necessary concomitant of 
the program to lift the economic level. 
The program of adult education, how- 
ever, remains to be developed. It will 
have to be lifted out of being a mere 
relief measure, and must be manned 
by competent and well-trained teach- 
ers, 


Long-Time Program 
of Education is Inevitable 


To realize the goal, a long time pro- 
gram of education is inevitable. Joined 
with the intelligent forms of adult 
education, now being carried forward 
by various agencies, there must be 
public school systems geared into the 
needs of the children. The little one- 
room school with scarcely any equip- 
ment and a teacher selected because 
of her relationship to a trustee will 
have to make way for an educational 
program that will build an intelligent 
citizenship capable of meeting its own 
problems. 


* 
Public Affairs Committee of Ki- 
wanis clubs of district in which 
southeastern Kentucky mountains 
are located sponsors investigation 
and makes recomemndations for 
lifting economic level of moun- 
taineers: 


improved agriculture 


great need. 
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International Committee Suggestions 





ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 
3y CHARLES 8S. DUDLEY 
Chairman of Committee 

How I wish that you could sit in with 


me or some member of our com- 
mittee for a time during the next 
thirty days as we grade the winning 
reports of each district. You would 
get a picture of the very heart throb 
of Kiwanis in action and be doubly 
proud that you are a Kiwanian. 

Almost 1,200 achievement reports 
were submitted for 1936, an increase 
over 1934 of about 300 per cent and 
of almost 50 per cent over 1935. 

Remember you are not engaging in 
a contest, You are simply keeping a 
record of the accomplishments of your 
club which will serve as an inventory, 
a history and an inspiration to every 
member of your club and also to Ki- 
wanis International. In addition to 
this you may receive recognition in 
the award of a trophy for the most 
outstanding record of club functioning 
and accomplishment in your member- 
ship classification. 

Remember, the preparing of an 
achievement report is a simple mat- 
ter if your records are kept regularly. 
All you need to do is transfer a resume 
of your twelve monthly reports to the 
annual achievement report blank. All 
the items are recorded in the same or- 
der in both the monthly and annual 
reports. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR UNITED 
STATES 
By PHitip N. MCCAUGHAN 
Chairman of Committee 


HE committee strongly believes Ki- 

wanis clubs offer an exceptional op- 
portunity for presentation and discus- 
sion of matters of public concern by 
persons able to bring authentic in- 
formation and make intelligent analy- 
ses. We believe the fear of dissension 
is unfounded and that Kiwanians are 
anxious to hear both sides, that due 
consideration may be given and sound 
opinion formed to the end that we 


may have an enlightened and educated 
citizenry. 

Clubs are urged to sponsor public 
meetings for all the people of their 
communities. Secure able, qualified 
and authoritative speakers, a compet- 
ent chairman and an adequate meeting 
place; present all sides by the discus- 
sion leaders; then conduct a true forum 
within time limits for a full, free and 
open discussion, Such meetings should 
be planned carefully and conducted 
in an orderly manner. Under such 
circumstances they should prove of 
great value to the communities and 
most helpful in the promotion of the 
Kiwanis ideals of citizenship. 

While the committee advocates most 
earnestly this program of education 
and enlightenment it cautions all clubs 
to follow in letter and spirit the pro- 
visions of “Public Activities” in Arti- 
cle XIV of the club by-laws, that there 
be a uniformity of action and that 
there be the full strength of Kiwanis 
International rather than the divided 
strength of individual clubs in this 
program of patriotic education. 





BUSINESS STANDARDS 
By J. HUGH JACKSON 
Chairman of Committee 


HE International Committee on 

Business Standards presents the fol- 
lowing suggestions in addition to the 
program which was forwarded to all 
presidents in January. 

1. Prepare each month a placard to 
be hung in your meeting place dur- 
ing that month and which will con- 
tain a business standards motto or 
suggestion for the members of your 
club. These placards may vary in 
shape and size. After these mottos 
have been used by a club they may 
be passed on to another club in 
your own district or division. 

2. Your committee should consider the 
possibility of having a copy of the 
official statement of Kiwanis Busi- 
ness Standards presented to each 
member for framing. The cards 
may be purchased from Interna- 
tional headquarters and should be 
framed 12 by 14 inches. 

3. Collect in your own locality specific 
examples of good business prac- 
tices and of bad business practices. 
Such cases may illustrate honesty 
or dishonesty in business, decep- 
tive advertising, good and bad trade 
practices, examples of waste or the 


elimination of waste, instances of 
good labor relations and other in- 
stances where entirely unjustifi- 
able relations exist between labor 
and capital—and so on almost with- 
out limit. These specific instances 
should be sent to the chairman of 
the International Committee on 
Business Standards. An endeavor 
will be made to classify and organ- 
ize them so that they may be used 
by all clubs. 

The committee wishes to urge upon 
the individual clubs the desirability of 
holding several business standards 
meetings throughout the year. 





AGRICULTURE 


By P. S. PETERSON 
Chairman of Committee 


1. We recommend that each club hold 
several agricultural meetings during 
the year to promote better relation- 
ships and acquaint rural people with 
Kiwanis. 

a. At club headquarters with large 
number of farmers as guests. 
b. In the county in codperation with 

farm organizations. 

ce. At county agricultural fair. 

2. We recommend that each club en- 
courage and assist the organizations 
of young farmers, such as 4 H clubs, 
Future Farmers of America and 
vocational agricultural students. 

a. By entertaining club boys and 
girls and adult leaders at regular 
meetings. 

b. By offering prizes for successful 
agricultural projects. 

ce. By promoting training of junior 
agricultural leaders. 

d. By helping boys finance livestock 
and crop enterprises. 

e. By asking young farmer organi- 
zations to present programs at 
regular Kiwanis club meetings. 

3. We recommend that each club hold 
at least two agricultural programs 
annually for the purpose of inform- 
ing club members on important agri- 
cultural subjects. 

4. We recommend that all clubs pro- 
mote: 

a. Establishments of vocational ag- 
ricultural departments in high 
schools—in urban as well as 
rural sections. 

b. Classes in public schools attrac- 
tively to portray rural life and 
food production. 
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ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


[NTER-CLUB visits are always an in- 

dication of good Kiwanis health 
throughout the district and these happy 
and wholesome get-togethers are reg- 
istering splendidly throughout the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District since 
the first of the year. The re-allocation 
of divisional boundaries, which went 
into effect on January 1, is enabling 
lieutenant governors more readily and 
more frequently to contact their clubs. 
Under the former plan the traveling 
distances were extreme, particularly in 
the Northern Division, with, for ex- 
ample, Toronto and Timmins 500 miles 
apart. 

Another sign of progress and grow- 
ing action is delineated in the number 
of clubs which have submitted achieve- 
ment reports for 1936. In his monthly 
broadcast to all clubs Governor Gerald 
Martineau announces this increase to 
be 13 per cent and he furthermore con- 
gratulates the clubs on the excellence 
of these reports. Convention interest 
in both the International and the dis- 
trict conventions is growing apace. The 





clarion call from the district office that 
clubs be represented at Indianapolis in 
June is ably supplemented by the gov- 
ernor and his lieutenant governors in 
their visits to clubs throughout the dis- 


trict. While Kiwanis International ex- 
pects every district to do its duty, the 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District like- 
wise urges each of its 48 clubs to share 
in. the benefits of the convention and 
in so doing, exceed the attendance 
quota accepted by the governor for the 
district. 


LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 


MORE than 200 Kiwanians and guests 

representing the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Monroe, West Monroe, Ruston, Bastrop, 
Shreveport, Rayville, Alexandria and 
Columbia, Louisiana, gathered at West 
Monroe in one of the largest inter-club 
meetings ever held in the division. The 
meeting was in honor of International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. The host club spared no 
pains in its effort to make the occasion 
a memorable one. Not only was every 
club in the division represented, but 
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there were also present a large number 
of past and present district officials, in- 
cluding District Governor Harry O. 
Hoffman, Jackson, Mississippi; District 
Secretary-Treasurer Edward J. Lips- 
comb, Jackson; Lieutenant Governor 
Joe T. Dehmer, Jackson; Lieutenant 
Governor William K. Hinds, Shreve- 
port; Past District Governors F. K. 
Hirsch of Monroe and Joe P. Dixon of 
Shreveport; and former lieutenant gov- 
ernors W. D. Cotton, Rayville; Fred G. 
Thatcher, West Monroe; Louis Hullum, 
Monroe; and Fred W. Williamson, Mon- 
roe. Honor guests were J. M. Cobb of 
Rotary International, district governor 
of the 17th district; and E, C. Gibson, 
president of the Monroe Lions Club. 
President W. R. Hatchell of the West 
Monroe club presided at the dinner 
meeting. District Governor Hoffman 
introduced International Secretary 
Parker, who gave one of his practical, 
thorough-going talks on the history, 
purpose and accomplishments of Ki- 
wanis International. The speech was 
especially timely because of the large 
number of new members present at the 





Above is a part of the crowd of 200 —_— attending the inter-club meeting at West Monroe, Louisiana, when International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
ivision were represented at the gathering. The group ap 4 at the speakers’ table includes, left 
club; 


was the guest of honor. All eight clubs in the | 
to right: W. A. Dunlap, field service representative; R. 


McGill, president of the Alexandria, Louisiana, 


District Governor Harry O. Hoff- 


man; E. C. Gibson, president of the Monroe Lions Club; International Secretary Parker; W. R. Hatchell, president of the West Monroe club: F. K. 
Hirsch, past governor of the Louisiana-Mississippi District; J. M. Cobb, governor of the seventeenth district of Rotary International; Fred W. William- 


son, former lieutenant governor; William K. 


inds, lieutenant governor; Joe 


Monroe club 


Dehmer, lieutenant governor; and E. S. Eby, secretary of the West 
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gathering, many of whom were given 
for the first time a comprehensive view 
of the significance of Kiwanis as an 
institution of service to humanity. 

The Ruston Kiwanians were given an 
attendance prize for having the largest 
group of members at the meeting. One 
of the features of the program was the 
club singing led by O. J. Thompson, 
song leader of the Monroe club. 

An organization meeting earlier in 
the day at Alexandria was attended by 
Immediate ’ast District Governor 
Rupert F. Cisco, Lake Charles, Lou- 
isiana, and International Secretary 
Parker, besides delegations from Mon- 
roe, West Monroe, Rayville, Columbia 
and Lake Charles. 

The “Fellowship Cup” which was pre- 
sented to the district by Past District 
Governor Charles Cameron of Meridian, 
Mississippi, is making its official round 
in the district. At the regular meeting 
of the Greenwood, Mississippi, club a 
large delegation of Greenville, Missis- 
sippi, members brought the cup and the 
trophy and a very interesting inter- 
club meeting was held. In attendance 
at this meeting were J. Edward Ham- 
lin, West Point, Mississippi, lieutenant 
governor, and M. P. Schlesinger, Green- 
ville and H. Talbot Odom and Albert 
J. Brewerton, Greenwood, former lieu- 
tenant governors. 

The fellowship cup and the trophy 
will make the rounds of the 30 clubs in 
the district and will reach the conven- 
tion city of the district when the dis- 
trict convention is held next fall. 


NEW ENGLAND 


DIVISIONAL conference of clubs in 

Division IV was held at Taunton, 
Massachusetts, with every club in the 
division represented (a total of 120 
Kiwanians): Whitman, Central Cape 
Cod, Rockland, Taunton, Hyannis, Fal- 
mouth, Brockton, Fall River, Bourne 
and New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

The afternoon session was in charge 
of Lieutenant Governor E. Donald 
Dodge of Central Cape Cod and there 
were talks by the following: Benjamin 
F. Sears, G. Ernest Spear and Samuel 
Barnet, former lieutenant governors, 
and Roy E. Hanners. The evening 
meeting was presided over by President 
William J. Jones of the host club and 
Elmer B. Noyes acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

Among the guests of honor was Dis- 
trict Governor Everett W. Ireland of 
Somerville, Massachusetts. Just before 
the conclusion of his talk he presented 
a former lieutenant governor’s charm 
te Asa L. Pattee of Falmouth, lieuten- 
ant governor in 1936. 

One of the highlights of the evening 
was the performance of the Taunton 
high-school band. There were also 


songs by George Allen and Stuart 
Waterfield, accompanied by the Ki- 
wanis club orchestra. Leslie Potter of 
the Brockton club led the group in 
s‘nging, along with the song leader of 
the Taunton club, Allston Williams. 
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These pictures were taken at the recent intef- 
club meeting held at Greenwood, Mississipp. 
The one directly above, reading from left to 
right, shows the following: C. R. Gartin of 
Greenwood, member of the Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations; John E. Wells, president, Boyd 
E. Webb, Sidney Stallings, J. E. Strange, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 
and Ernest Smith, chairman of the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations, all members of the Green- 
ville, Mississippi, club; Miss Helene Hossman, 
entertainer at the meeting; Thomas Flowers, 
chairman, Committee on Publicity, Greenwood; 
Mel P. Schlesinger, former lieutenant governor, 
Greenville; J. Ed Hamlin, lieutenant governor, 
Vest Point, Mississippi; and John H. Hinman, 
president, Greenwood, holding the Fellowship 
Trophy of the district. 


In the top picture are, reading from left to right, 

Kiwanian Schlesinger; President Wells with the 

International Trophy of the White Division; 

President Hinman; and Albert J. Brewerton, 

former lieutenant governor, who holds the dis- 
trict’s Fellowship Trophy. 


Seated at the head table were Dis- 
trict Governor Ireland; District Secre- 
tary G. Harold Glines of Somerville; 
Lieutenant Governor Dodge; Lieuten- 
ant Governor Louis Dodsworth of Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, who brought 
greetings from his club; and the fol- 
lowing former lieutenant governors: 
Charles Whitman, Whitman, Massa- 
chusetts; Merton McCrillis, Brockton; 
Sa..uel Barnet, New Bedford; G. Ern- 
est Spear, Brockton; Asa L. Pattee and 
Thomas E. Dunn of Taunton; and past 
and present officers of the Taunton club. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


HE Kiwanis Clubs of La Habra and 

Fullerton, California, held an inter- 
club meeting at La Habra recently, the 
meeting being in the nature of a birth- 
day anniversary celebration, Fullerton 
having sponsored the La Habra club 14 
years ago. Al Launer, past president 
of the Fullerton club, presided and re- 
marks were made by Charles F. Rapp, 
J. H. Lang, Homer Nelson, Norman 
Lombard, Ray Frantz, Harry Lane, O. 
T. Stephens and others. Wrestling 
bouts, magic and special music were 
features of the program. 

President Emerson Stoner and 22 
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others from the Benicia, California, 
club paid the Kiwanis Club of Vallejo, 
California, a visit recently. President 
Harry Mitchell of the host club intro- 
duced President Stoner, who in turn in- 
troduced his fellow members. 

J. Robert Chisholm, Benicia, led the 
Kiwanians in spirited community sing- 
ing, accompanied by Raymond Rankin, 
also of Benicia, at the piano. 

Lieutenant Governor Wilton W. Shu- 
haw of Santa Rosa, California, was 
present and took part in the program. 
Thomas Horan, a Vallejo attorney, was 
the speaker of the evening. 

Kiwanians from the Healdsburg and 
Santa Rosa clubs and their wives had 
a good meeting at Healdsburg, with 
Wallace L. Ware of the State Railroad 
Commission the speaker of the day. 
Entertainment included songs by Joe 
Novelli of Santa Rosa, songs and in- 
strumental numbers by Earle Showers, 
the reading of an original poem by Ki- 
wanian Edward Quinn of Healdsburg 
and impersonations by Miss Vera Pot- 
apoff of Santa Rosa. 

O. W. Fortier of Santa Rosa led com- 
munity singing, assisted by Fred 
Cairns of Healdsburg. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Shuhaw spoke briefly at the 
luncheon. 

Three hundred Kiwanians, members 
of the Kiwanis clubs of Division II, 
Burlingame-San Mateo, Martinez, Oak- 
land, Pittsburg and Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, met at Oakland to honor Dis- 
trict Governor Ernest G. Bashor of Los 
Angeles, California. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor T. Clyde Drennan presided. Gov- 
ernor Bashor’s address was entitled, 
“Greater Individual Participation in Ki- 
wanis Activities.” 


CAPITAL 


NE of the most successful inter- 

club meetings ever held in the dis- 
trict was that one at Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, at which there were present 
nearly 200 visiting Kiwanians from 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, 
Washington, D. C., and Arlington and 
Manassas, Virginia. 

As the principal feature of the pro- 
gram, a splendid talk was given by 
Senator Robert Rice Reynolds of North 
Carolina, who gave a picturesque out- 
line of the proposed park-to-park high- 
way which will connect the Shenandoah 
National Park of Virginia with the 
Great Smoky Mountain Park of North 
Carolina, 

Prior to Senator Reynolds’ talk, offi- 
cers and members of the visiting clubs 
were introduced and there were piano, 
vocal and violin selections. The meet- 
ing was arranged by the Alexandria 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 
headed by Irving Diener, who intro- 
duced the speaker. 

Members of the Martinsville, Vir- 
ginia, club were recently guests of the 
Danville, Virginia, club at an inter-club 
meeting which was in charge of the 
Danville group’s Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations, whose chairman is Lan- 
don R. Wyatt. The visitors were wel- 
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comed by Mike Sales, with R. H. Broad- 
dus acting as master of ceremonies. 

Lieutenant Governor James M. Lea 
of Danville urged the members of both 
clubs to attend the International con- 
vention at Indianapolis, reminding them 
that a special convention train would 
be run for the occasion, starting from 
Norfolk. 

A message was read from District 
Governor George G. Peery of Salem, 
Virginia, eulogizing the late Edwin F. 
Hill of Washington, D.C., former Inter- 
national Trustee, the group standing 
with bowed heads in a silent tribute to 
his memory at the close of the reading 
of the letter. 

Pete Ford presided over the award- 
ing of attendance prizes given by mem- 
bers of the Martinsville club to the 
Danville members. Group singing was 
led by Reeves Hodnett of Martinsville. 


MICHIGAN 
AN inter-club Kiwanis bowling tour- 
nament, sponsored by the Kiwa- 
nis Club of Northwest Detroit was 
held on February 21, 22, 27 and 28 
and March 7. Twenty-eight teams 
representing ten clubs in and 
around Detroit took part in 
the tournament, which was 
run on a handicap basis. A 
team average of 850 was 
used as scratch and teams 
with an average below this 
figure were given a handi- 
cap of the difference be- 
tween their team average 
and the 850 scratch, while 
teams averaging above were 
penalized the difference. 

The East Detroit, Roseville, 
team captained by J. E. Amts- 
bucker captured top honors and 
the Royal Oak team, led by Ken- 
neth Birdsey, came in second. It 
was interesting to note that by using 
this handicap basis of figuring only 
18 pins separated the first five teams. 
On March 7 one team from each of 
the ten clubs rolled in a free-for-all 
match with no handicap for the Kiwa- 
nis inter-club championship cup. The 
Detroit club carried away the honors 
and the cup with a score of 2650. The 
Riverside Detroit club won the runner- 
up cup with 2598. Both of these cups 
are to be won twice before the club can 
claim sole ownership. 

Much good fellowship and friendly 
Kiwanis spirit was evident by this get- 
together and it has been suggested that 
all clubs in the Michigan District be in- 
vited to participate next year. Fred 
Hamilton, chairman of the Northwest 
c'ub’s Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions, who originated the idea and car- 
ried out all the details, is to be compli- 
mented on the fine job he did, fostering 
a healthy competitive spirit among 
clubs and developing the fellowship 
that should exist among all Kiwanians. 

The late Edwin F. Hill of Washing- 
ton, D.C., past district governor and 
former International trustee, was the 
author of an article published in the 
November, 1936, issue of The Kiwanis 



















Magazine entitled, “Flowers to the Liv- 
ing.” That inspiring article has precip- 
itated the adoption of a new objective 
in the Michigan District. Under the 
leadership of Governor Stanley John- 
ston and District Secretary Forney W. 
Clement, the District Board of Trustees 
has set apart October of each year as 
“Flowers to the Living” month. Hence- 
forth Octobers in this district will be 
seasons for special thoughtfulness, con- 
sideration and kindnesses. Clubs will be 
expected to seek out members worthy 
of special recognition, to be helpful to 
those in need and in many ways give 
the “flowers” of kind words and good 
deeds “to the living.” 

Proceeding on _ this 


principle, the 


members of the Northwest Detroit club 
held a “Flowers to the Living” program 
recently in honor of their fellow mem- 
ber, Bert G. Maris. Kiwanian Maris has 
director 


been athletic of the Detroit 
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The Georgia District has this unique way of pre- 
senting to its membership the allocation of the 
various clubs by divisions. 


Northwestern High School for 23 years. 
President Thomas H. Heap presented 
him with a plaque in honor of his dis- 
tinguished service on behalf of the 
youth of the country. 
Nicholas Salowick, a member of the 
club, composed and delivered a splendid 
testimonial to Kiwanian Maris which 
was adopted as a resolution by the club: 
“Tt is proper and fitting to pause on 
life’s way, 

As we render a tribute to one while we 
may, 

For ’tis always much nicer to give fra- 
grant bowers 

To a real man who’s living and can still 
smell the flowers.” 


A great deal of enthusiasm was in 
evidence at the inter-club meeting of 
the St. Clair Shores, East Detroit-Rose- 
ville and Northeast Detroit clubs. Ar- 
nold W. Jacquemain, immediate past 
president and chairman of the North- 
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east club’s Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations, was unable to attend because 
of illness, but his place was capably 
taken by George Mayday, president, 
Jerome V. Dueweke, program chairman 
and lieutenant governor in 1936, and 
Hartley Flowler, who introduced the 
speaker, Dr. A. J. Brace. Dr. Brace 
gave an enlightening talk on the China- 
Japan-Russia conflict. 


TEXAS-OKLAHOMA . 
At the charter night meeting of the 
new San Jacinto, Amarillo, Texas, 


club, there were present nearly 200 
Kiwanians, ladies and other guests 


from the Kiwanis Clubs of Amarillo, 
the sponsoring club, Vega, Pampa, 
Tulia, Wellington and Plainview, Texas. 
District Governor Tom W. Archer of 
Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas, made the pre- 
sentation of the charter. In delivering 
the charter Governor Archer compared 
the building of a new club to the be- 
ginnings and extension of great move- 
ments in history. President William J. 

Beechler of the new club accepted 
the charter. 

The invocation was pronounced 

by the Rev. Powell Smith and 
this was followed by a bari- 
tone solo and group singing led 
by David MacPherson, Lieu- 
tenant Governor R. Q. Silver- 
thorne of Plainview present- 
ed the American flag’ to 

First Vice President Clyde 

Smith, while President Bud- 

ke of the Amarillo club pre- 

sented a gong and gavel to 

Secretary J. G. Colby, and 
William Q. Farasey, a Ki- 
wanis banner on behalf of the 
Amarillo club, this being ac- 
cepted by Second Vice President 
Glenn F. Miller. 

Congratulatory messages from 

International President A. Copeland 
Callen, International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker and the Kiwanis Club of 
Oak Cliff, Dallas, were read by Toast- 
master H. Sims Kelly. 

The officers and directors of the San 
Jacinto, Amarillo, club are: President, 
William J. Beechler; First Vice Presi- 
dent, H. C. Smith; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, Glenn F. Miller; Secretary, J. G. 
Colby; Treasurer, Jim Golding; Direc- 
tors, Forrest W. Ansley, Louis E. John- 
son, Zack McCrady, William A. Wil- 
banks, J. S. Evans, Claude M. Good- 
night and Floyd C. Hissong. 












WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


HE Kiwanis Clubs of Beaver Dam 

and Columbus, Wisconsin, met in an 
inter-club meeting at the latter city. 
With President Donald Klinefelter of 
Beaver Dam presiding, his club put on 
an excellent program. Mrs. Klinefelter 
as pianist and an accordionist gave 
several pleasing numbers and William 
Morgan was song leader. George Gaid- 
sek, an Olympic champion swimmer, 
gave an address entitled, “Determina- 
tion.” 
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PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 
ECRETARY-TREASURER 


Harold 

C. Jones writes that a sudden 
switch in convention plans has been 
necessitated by a good old-fashioned 
Western boom at Klamath Falls. Since 
the district convention invitation was 
extended by the “Pelican” Kiwanians 
a year ago an amazing influx of new 
industries, new citizens and tourists 
has added five thousand to the popula- 
tion. Hotels are crowded to such an 
extent that it became apparent to Con- 
vention Chairman Bert Igl that visit- 
ing Kiwanians in August would be dis- 
appointed. Reluctantly the Klamath 
Falls Kiwanians asked to be relieved 
of the convention. Governor C. O. 
Gengelbach, after surveying the situa- 
tion, appeared at a night meeting of 
the district officers and committee 
chairmen and asked that the “Rose 
City”? step into the situation and join 
the three Kiwanis Clubs of Portland 
into a host unit. And so—Portland, 
Montavilla-Portland and Peninsula- 
Portland—will entertain the Pacific- 
Northwest District Convention August 
if to 17. Past President Ben H. Hazen 
of the Portland club has been named 
general chairman. 

Portland is ever a popular conven- 
tion city, owing to the proximity of 
mountain sports at Mount Hood, the 
great Bonneville Dam project on the 
scenic Columbia River Highway, and 
splendid hotel accommodations and 
convention hall facilities. Chairman 
Hazen is working for a turnout of 
2,000 Kiwanians and their ladies. 

Two hundred and fifty Kiwanians 
and ladies enjoyed a most interesting 
charter night meeting at Tekoa, Wash- 
ington, when that club received its 
official charter from Governor Gengel- 
bach. International Trustee Alfred H. 
Syverson introduced the governor, who 
spoke on “Kiwanis In Your Commun- 
ity.” Presiding over the meeting was 
Lieutenant Governor Kenneth C. Mow- 
er. Especially large was the turnout 
from Pullman, the sponsoring club. 
Dudley D. Dodson, president of the 
new club, accepted the charter. 
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The above picture was taken on the occasion of the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Tekoa, Washington. Reading from left to right are District Governor C. O. Gengelbach of Monta- 


villa-Portland, 
Syverson of Spokane, Washington; and Secretary 
of the | 


The officers and directors of the 
Tekoa club are: President, Dudley D. 
Dodson; Vice President, Walter A. Dor- 
sey; Secretary-Treasurer, O. Perry Mc- 
Keehen; Directors, Leonard R. Woods, 
A. A. Schoffen, L. Roy Bilyeu, Roy E. 
Feeder, Gail R. Howell, C. B. Messa- 
more and Ear! F. Jolin. 

Splendid indeed have been the spring 
divisional conferences conducted to 
date. At Saint Helens, Oregon, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Jay A. Sly directed 
a full day’s activities. The Rev. Wil- 
liam S, Middlemass was speaker at the 
luncheon and there was a conference 
in the afternoon and one of the largest 
dinner parties ever held in Division 
IX in the evening. Three hundred Ki- 
wanians and ladies in festive mood 
sang songs, listened to entertainment 
numbers contributed from about the 
circuit and heard Governor Gengelbach 
speak on the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of Kiwanis affiliation. 

Another divisional meeting was held 


regon; Lieutenant Governor Kenneth C. Mower and International Trustee Alfred H. 
_ O. Perry McKeehen and President D. D. Dodson 
ekoa club. 


in Oregon City, Oregon, under the 
direction of Lieutenant Governor Cecil 
K. Chapman. Here again luncheon, 
conference and dinner sessions brought 
a great concourse of friends together. 
Governor Gengelbach was the speaker 
of the evening, Past Governor Claude 
W. Barrick was toastmaster and Clar- 
ence H. Coe was official guide in a 
sight-seeing party. 

At Aberdeen, Washington, the loyal 
members of Division IV held a lunch- 
eon, afternoon conference and eve- 
ning party and Governor Gengelbach 
was again the speaker. Lieutenant 
Governor Merrill C. Hancock was in 
charge of the activities of the day and 
all in attendance were most enthusias- 
tic over the success of this spring con- 
ference. 

In Division III Lieutenant Governor 
Dana T. Robinson directed daytime 
events at Puyallup, Washington, and 
evening events at Buckley, Washing- 
ton. The noon luncheon meeting at 





When International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker visited the Kiwanis Club of 


of the club. Reading from left to right are Frank S. Newell, Lawrence D. Miller, E. L. 


Toledo, Ohio, recently, he was flanked at the head table by past presidents 
: Graumlich, Secretary Parker, Robert C. Dunn, past district gov- 


ernor, A. H. Schade, Claire H. Speck, Wellington T. Huntsman and J. C. McFellin, immediate past president. 
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Much interest was shown in the winter sports carnival for children sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Kalispell, Montana. The response to this activity 
on the part of the public and 197 entrants in the carnival was so enthusiastic that the club hopes to make this an annual event. 


Puyallup was presided over by H. B. 
Alderson and at the afternoon con- 
ference the following were leaders: 
C. M. Boundy, Past Governor James P. 
Neal, Al Dahlberg, Alexander Bennett, 
Tom Rathbone, A. A. Mykland, Ken- 
neth W. Rierdon and John P. Silknit- 
ter. The conference then moved on to 
Buckley, where a delightful dinner, 
entertainment session and dance had 
been arranged by the host club. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Vancouver and 
North Vancouver enjoyed an_inter- 
club meeting when the latter club was 
host, the meeting being arranged by 
Harry Boyaner, chairman of Van- 
couver’s Committee on Inter-Club Re- 
lations. The Vancouver club had en- 
tire charge of the program. There 
«were introductions of officers and mem- 
bers by both presidents, Ben Wilson, 
president of the North Vancouver club, 
and Leo Sweeney, president of Van- 
couver. Community singing was greatly 
enjoyed under the capable leadership 
of Frank Filmer, and Harry MacLean 
had the gathering mystified with a 
series of sleight-of-hand tricks. 

The speaker of the evening was Ki- 
wanian Jack Davies, who takes a keen 





The summer Kiwanis onan for boys and girls of Sierra Madre, California, can be expressed in the words ‘‘baseball’’ and “‘swims.’”’ § 
r the baseball league of four teams sponsored by Sierra Madre Kiwanians, who furnished the supervision and the supplies. 
were featured during the summer by furnishing ‘‘free days.’’ i 


above, are members o 


interest in under-privileged child work Mount Pleasant district of which he is 
in Vancouver. He explained at length president and to which the Vancouver 


the newly formed boys’ club in the club is donating $4500. 





Entire arrangements for the celebration of the twenty-fifth birthday of the Camp Fire organization 
were made by the Kiwanis Club of Portland, Oregon, which has always been intensely interested in 


this work. More than 1,500 girls participated in the celebration and there were 3,500 spectators. 
The above picture shows District Secretary-Treasurer Harold C. Jones expressing appreciation to 
Camp Fire Executive Elaine Gorham for her able handling of the ceremonial and council-fire on the 


occasion of the celebration. 


Shown left, 
Swims 





During two months a total of 910 tickets were issued by the club. 
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The Kiwanis Clubs of Fort Worth and North Fort Worth, Texas, pamens 
S 


a ‘“‘round-up"’ in the interest of the annual Southwestern Fat Stock 
Here are some of the champions who took part in the round-up: 


Rodeo. 


Reading from left to right—Fay Kirkwood, 


ow and 


“round-up club sweetheart’’; 


Tad Lucas, ‘‘all-around cow girl’’; Bob Calen, ‘“‘trick and fancy roper’’; and 


Ruth Roach, “cow girl bronco buster.’’ 


Eight Kiwanis clubs were visited 


on the trip. 


A Kiwanis Round-Up 


By GENE EBERSOLE 


Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 
Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth, Texas 


HE two Kiwanis clubs of Fort 
T wore and North Fort Worth were 

asked this year to sponsor one of 
the six Round-Up Club trips out of 
Fort Worth in the interest of our an- 
nual Southwestern Fat Stock Show and 
Rodeo. 

We selected the trip going into Okla- 
homa and decided to make it a special 
train trip, taking along with us the 
nationally famous Texas Christian Uni- 
versity Band and plenty of cowgirls 
and cowboys from the Rodeo. 

To tie up our own activities with 
this trip, we combined Inter-Club Re- 
lations with our goodwill trip and as 
our itinerary took us through Tulsa, 
then back by way of Oklahoma City, we 
contacted eight Kiwanis clubs along 
this route. In every instance we were 
met by a fine reception committee of 
Kiwanians, in addition to the good 
turnout of Chamber of Commerce 
members and citizens who welcomed 
us, helped us parade to the center of 
the business district, and watched the 
shows which we put on. These con- 
sisted of music by the band, introduc- 
tions of the cowgirls, roping exhibi- 
tions, songs and a three-minute invita- 
tion by a Kiwanian in the party to 
come to Fort Worth and see the show. 
During this performance a hundred 
business men were out circulating 
among the crowd, giving away Rodeo 
souvenirs and personally inviting every- 
one to the show. 

We carried along sound equipment 
mounted on a white automobile. This 
car traveled on the highway between 
towns and was always at hand at the 
station to meet us and lead our parade 
when we arrived. It made a colorful 


organization and by careful planning 
and codrdination, we were able to 
reach a town and, on a 30-minute 
schedule, form our parade, march to 
the business district, give a 15-minute 
show, return to our train and leave on 
time. We did our advertising and con- 
tacting in a thorough manner at every 
one of the 14 cities visited. These 14 
cities had a combined population of 
half a million people. 

Starting with our first stop at Den- 
ton, Texas, on Tuesday morning, we 
were greeted by President Judge Gam- 
bill and Past District Governor L, A. 
McDonald. At each of the following 
towns—Denison, Texas, and Durant 
and McAlester, Oklahoma, we were re- 
ceived by a fine delegation from the 
Chamber of Commerce, as there were 
no Kiwanis clubs in those cities. At 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, which was the 
scene of our 1936 district convention, 
we were met by the entire Kiwanis 
club. It was indeed a happy reunion for 
many of our own crowd who had at- 
tended that convention. 

At Muskogee, President Verser 
Hicks and his special delegation from 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, boarded our train 
and rode with us to Tulsa, where they 
led our parade to a big banquet meet- 
ing arranged for our special benefit. 
Our show was given here and President 
Ross Trimble of the North Fort Worth 
club acted as toastmaster, assisted by 
Kiwanians Houston Hutchens and Jesse 
Garrett, the speaker of the evening. 

The next morning we were on our 
way to Oklahoma City, where we were 
met by President E. W. Clark and three 
other members of that club. On arriv- 
ing in the city, Carl S. Owen of the 
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Capitol Hill, Oklahoma City club, led 
a large delegation from both clubs who 
met us and escorted us to a fine lunch- 
eon meeting in our honor. Some 700 
people were in attendance here to see 
our show and hear our invitation. Sec- 
retary Harry Hoxworth of the Fort 
Worth club, assisted by President Wil- 
liam Milberger and Homer Tomlinson, 
the speaker of the day, presided. From 
Oklahoma City we went on to Norman, 
Oklahoma, where Secretary T. Justin 
Hinshaw and his fellow members re- 
ceived us. At Pauls Valley, Oklahoma, 
where President Paul E. Livingston and 
Secretary W. J. Harris had arranged 
for the schools to be dismissed early, 
we had a large reception of children. 
They really enjoyed the souvenirs. The 
last club visited was Ardmore, Okla- 
homa, where President D. J. Housley 
did the honors, then on home, tired but 
content in a job well done. 

Six hundred and twenty-eight miles 
had been covered in the two-day trip, 
14 cities contacted, and our message 
broadcast to more than half a million 
people. Best of all, we had made a 
lot of new Kiwanis friends and our 
motto, “We Build,’ meant more to 
each of the 50 Kiwanians on this train 
than ever before. 


NEW JERSEY 


HE Kiwanis Clubs of Egg Harbor 

City and Pleasantville held a success- 
ful inter-club meeting when the speaker 
of the evening was Fred Mueller, Jr., 
instructor of history in the Egg Harbor 
City High School. He spoke on the 
organization and development of the 
Socialist and Communist regimes in 
Russia since the last of the Czars was 
overthrown. 

Robert A. Elwood of the Pleasant- 
ville club suggested that the members 
stand for a moment of silence in 
memory of the late Fire Chief Henry 
W. Breder, who was a member of the 
Pleasantville club. 

Following the regular meeting, the 
larger part of those attending went out 
to the high-school gymnasium where 
games and contests were enjoyed in 
lively inter-club competition. After the 
smoke of battle cleared the teams were 
about evenly matched in the number of 
prizes won. 


CAROLINAS 


ORE than 100 Kiwanians from 

Durham, Roxboro, Henderson, 
Louisburg and Oxford, North Carolina, 
held an inter-club meeting with the Ox- 
ford club as host. President J. S. 
Beverly of Oxford presided and C. 
Edwards Coble of the same club was 
toastmaster. A welcome to the visitors 
was given by Hal Pittard, past presi- 
dent. R. E. Freeman of Durham won 
the attendance prize. 

District Governor Joseph R. Sevier 
of Hendersonville, North Carolina, 
made the principal address. He was 
introduced by Lieutenant Governor 
James L. Morehead of Durham. 
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Off for the ‘‘rock pile’’ under the guard of the boy scouts who took part in a ‘“‘kangaroo court’’ 
under the direction of the Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, South Dakota. Kiwanian Walter E. Beck, 


in prison garb, is in the center; at his left is Mayor 


C. R. Shann and at the mayor's left is Kiwanian 


M. K. Deaver. These ‘‘violators’’ of city or who did not pay fines were sentenced to the 
““rock pile. 


A Red-Letter Day at Hot Springs, 
South Dakota 


By E. H. KLOCK (Farmer Jake) 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Hot Springs, South Dakota 


St. Patrick’s Day was an important 
day for the Kiwanis Club of Hot 
Springs, South Dakota, when there 
were scheduled three important events 
—an inter-club meeting with Chadron, 
Nebraska, a Boy Scout Kangaroo 
Court sponsored by the club and after- 
noon and evening performances at the 
Hot Springs theater to raise funds for 
the Child Center building in which 
the club is intensely interested. 

This Child Center building is one of 
three apartments—one for boy scouts, 
one for girl scouts, and a large center 
room, all three of which can be thrown 
together at any time. The Southern 
Black Hills Rod and Gun Club, which 
has a large boys’ department to which 
it is giving training on the conserva- 
tion of wild life, also meets in this 
building. And there are other activi- 
ties relative to the benefit of boys and 
girls of the community which are held 
here. The Child Center building is 
largely the result of endeavors of the 
Hot Springs Kiwanis club. Some im- 
provements have been made in the 
building recently and the club owed 
money on it. Thus the plan to get the 
building out of debt originated—and 
that explains the object of the theater 
performances with the resulting inter- 
club meeting on St. Patrick’s Day. 

In the first place, Kiwanian H. R. 
Woodward, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools, contacted Prof. Richard E. 
Yarndley of the music department of 
the Chadron State Normal College of 
Chadron, Nebraska, to arrange a pro- 
gram by the Chadron Glee club of 70 
voices in the evening, in addition to the 


moving pictures which were shown at 
the afternoon and evening perform- 
ances. 

The transportation of this large 
group of singers was a problem at first, 
but the Kiwanis Club of Chadron came 
to the rescue and 12 members of that 
club offered the use of their cars to 
transport the young people to and from 
Hot Springs. When the Chadron Ki- 
wanians volunteered to furnish trans- 
portation for the glee club, the Hot 
Springs club conceived the idea of an 
inter-club meeting and Kiwanians John 
M. Ryan, W. P. Rooney, Stanley March 
and L. B. Huston were chosen as the 
committee to look after this affair. 

Then the active minds of the Hot 
Springs members hit upon the idea of 
having a Boy Scouts Day in Hot 
Springs, this also being scheduled for 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

On that day the scouts were given 
complete control of the city. They 
held “kangaroo court” and filled all 
the positions of responsibility. Presi- 
dent John Mueller had appointed a 
special committee made up of Walter 
J. Beck, F. W. Bilger and Clint Rob- 
bins to oversee this matter. This com- 
mittee was assisted by the regular pub- 
licity committee composed of Charles 
J. Twomey, Secretary E. H. Klock and 
Kiwanian Robbins. They were helped 
by Mayor C. R. Shann, Chief of Police 
J. L. McMillan, City Judges G. B. Hite 
and W. G. Glasgow, City Attorney and 
Kiwanian E. B. Adams, Motor Patrol- 
man L. R. Peterson and Agricultural 
Agent Floyd Haley and County Judge 
G. C. Caylor, both Kiwanians. 
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Fifty boy scouts patroled the streets 
of Hot Springs and picked up “viola- 
tors” of city ordinances. They made 
many fictitious arrests, some of the 
“lawbreakers”’ being Kiwanians. These 
were escorted to the city hall where 
they were given a hearing. Those who 
refused to pay fines were consigned to 
the “chain gang’? which, when taken 
out of jail in the afternoon, paraded 
the streets of Hot Springs. 

The boy scouts who participated in 
the day’s events were given tickets to 
the theater performance as were a 
group of girl scouts who helped splen- 
didly in the ticket sale. 

At six o’clock a dinner was served 
the Hot Springs Kiwanians and their 
wives and the members of the Chadron 
Kiwanis club. The program at this 
meeting was called “spontaneous com- 
bustion” and consisted of contributions 
from members of both clubs. Follow- 
ing the dinner meeting the entire party 
went to the Hot Springs theater to 
enjoy the moving pictures and the 
splendid musical program by the Cha- 
dron Glee Club. 

The net proceeds of the afternoon 
and evening performances were close 
to $800. As Kiwanian Robbins said 
at the close of the evening program, 
“It was a great day for Hot Springs, 
a great day for the boy and girl scouts 
and a great day for the Child Center 
building, of which every person in Hot 
Springs is justly proud.” 





A 


t a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Holdenville, Oklahoma, the members panes 
Cc 


in a very pleasant ceremony. They adopted Miss 
Ruth Edmondson, above, as the ‘‘daughter of 
Kiwanis.’’ This honor was given to Miss Edmond- 
son, who will be graduated from the Holdenville 
High School in June, in recognition of some ex- 
cellent qualities of citizenship she has shown in 
the community. During her four years in high 
school Miss Edmondson has overcome some seri- 
ous obstacles to secure her education and the 
Kiwanis club further recognized her achievement 
by presenting her with a senior high school class 
ring. 








Kiwanis Brevities 


Nice Work, Newman, Illinois 


During the recent flood disaster, re- 
lief workers at Newman, Illinois, de- 
sired to communicate with Harrisburg, 
Illinois, but it was impossible to get 
through by telephone and telegraph 
communications were not assured, so 
someone suggested that Kiwanian Paul 
E. Weise send out a message to Jacob 
W. Myers, Governor of the Illinois-East- 
ern Iowa District, who lives at Harris- 
burg, and that’s just what happened. 
The message was picked up by an ama- 
teur station in the southern part of the 
state and sent on into Harrisburg. Ki- 
wanian Paul still has the thanks of all 
those who were interested in getting 
this communication through to Gover- 
nor Myers. 


And Then | Knew 
(Written to a Mother) 


I wondered how I'd tell you dear 
How much I love you and how near 
You always are to me, and how 

I see and hear you—-even now. 

And «s I tood alone tonight, 

And let my spirit soar in flight, 
Around the world, o’er sea and field. 
Ther mn enchanting garden kneeled, 
And in the wondrous beauty there, 
Learned how to send a message fair. 


In fancy's flight I listened to 

A Mother-bird and thought of you. 
In Fairy-land I paused to hear 

A baby laugh,—and you seemed near. 
In mighty forest wind and rain, 
Played symphony and there again 

I thought of you,—for lovely things 
To my heart image of you brings. 

I thought of you—and everywhere 
Exquisite music filled the air. 


In fancy’s flight I soared afar, 

Raced northern light, rode high on star, 
In awe my spirit there beheld 

The silvered moon as tides it quelled. 

I gazed upon the first ship’s grave, 

I rode aloft on mighty wave. 

Yet all the mystery of sea 

Seemed not as wonderful to me, 

Nor flight of stars found I so true, 

As my love, Mother, is for you. 


In fancy'’s flight my spirit dwelled, 
Upon the days when your arms held 
A littl boy,—and then I knew 
How I must send my love to you: 
Not in a poem, nor a song, 
But in a life clean, fair and strong. 
Not with the trumpets’ mighty blare, 
But living unafraid to dare 
The right,.—and so I prom'‘se you 
To live that your wish may come true. 
R. ARMISTEAD GRADY, 
Secretary. Minnesota-Dakotas District; 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Duluth, Minnesota. 


A Young Kiwanian 


The Kiwanis Club of Carrington, 
North Dakota, is proud of the fact that 
it has in its membership, Edwin L. 
Beaty, Jr., who is nineteen years old. 
The members believe that he is the 
youngest member of Kiwanis. He is 
classified as a “Restaurateur.” They 
are to be congratulated on having a 
club that would attract a young busi- 
ness man of this age. 


Memorial Day 


Upon the shield of Kiwanis, these words—‘“We 
Build’”’—are found, 

And all the tribe, by solemn oath, “‘to build” are 
firmly bound, 

Not pyramids, or monuments, or vain memorial 
spire, 

Nor ornate halls, where men parade for pleasure 
or for hire; 

’Tis their desire to help a ad stand squarely on 
his feet, 

And build in him a courage that will not admit 
defeat, 

In lives accurst by fate unkind, who trudge be- 
neath a cross, 

They strive to build a hope that will compensate 
for talent loss, 

To build so that this land we love—this land our 
fathers won— 

May reach new heights and hold secure its place 
beneath God’s sun. 

And on this day—Memorial Day—Kiwanians well 
may 

Pause for a spell and ponder well the meaning 
of the day, 

Withhold our hands from toil, and in some 
fitting manner show 

Our gratitude, a payment poor upon the debt 
we owe 

To those who built in years long past right 
solidly the base 

On which our land has grown and thrived and 
prospered in God's grac« 

The men who stood at the crossroads, the men 
who foucht and fell, 

Who had a vision clear, for which they 
the depths of hell, 

To all those master builders bold, who sacrificed 
that we 

Might now live on in happiness, in worth while 
liberty. 

God grant that when in years to come, another 
generation 

Looks back at us, they, too, will look in love 
and veneration 


braved 


Upon our work, and proudly say—‘‘ ’Twas thus 
our fathers built,” 

And we not stand—forever damned—by indolence 
or guilt. 


Kart FE. Voce 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Omaha, Nebraska. 





Buds in Spring 


A sunbeam kissed a bud of brown, 
It opened with a warm pink smile 
Revealing petals edged with fairy down, 
Attractive arbors in a leaf-bound aisle. 


Another sunbeam kissed its satin cheek; 
It blushed into a rosy crimson shade 
And dropped its modest eyes as if to speak 
The love which in their soft deeps gently 
played. 


The sunbeams flushed the blossoms into view, 
The breath of heaven scented all within 

The lucent calyx which, when bathed in dew, 
So lightly swept the faintest trace of sin. 


Onward thru life do little sunbeams go 

Like messengers from kings who dwell above 
Destroying evil shadows lurking low, 

Replacing them with nature’s purest love. 


A bud ensures the resurrection fair 
Of life that was, to be so true again. 
It teaches us our colors real to wear 
That we may prove of happiness to men. 


RayMonD L. LANGENBACH, 
Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Raymond, Washington. 
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Desert Donkey 


Kiwanians at Yuma, Arizona, have 
been doing some entertaining. There 
were guests from National City, Cali- 
fornia, and some from Brawley, Cali- 
fornia, and one Kiwanian from Morris, 
Minnesota. Because National City had 
the highest attendance record of any 
club in the division for a year they col- 
lected the dinner. It was originally 
planned that the losing club should eat 
Oscar, a tough old rooster which was 
shipped from club to club, but on 
Armistice Day, Oscar went on a gaso- 
line drinking rampage and that was the 
end of him. Then there was something 
hinted about desert donkey for the en- 
trée. McLean Wilson, secretary of the 
National City club, says, “If we ate 
desert donkey it’s all right—believe it 
or not!” All in all, Kiwanians from 
National City traveled a total of 400 
miles and there were 26 along, which 
makes a lot of man-miles. 


State Governors Grow in 
Shelby, North Carolina 


Shelby, North Carolina, Kiwanians 
are rightfully proud of their record of 
having furnished two governors for the 
State of North Carolina within the past 
eight years. In 1929 Kiwanian O. Max 
Gardner was inaugurated for a term of 
four years and in January of this year, 
Hon. Clyde R. Hoey was inaugurated 
as the chief executive of the state. Gov- 
ernor Hoey has been a loyal Kiwanian 
for many years in the Shelby club. He 
has found in Kiwanis many of the high 
ideals which have prompted him in his 
high service to the state and Kiwanis 
is proud to have this type citizen as one 
of its members. 


How About Trying This? 


Here is a story that is full of real 
adventure—In Rochester, Minnesota, 
there is plenty of excitement. On a 
calm, clear night about June 1, Dr. Jean 
Piccard, scientist and _ stratospherist, 
will take off from Soldiers’ Field in an 
open basket attached to 80 white bal- 
loons. The expedition is being spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Rochester. 
The basket in which Dr. Piccard will 
make the experimental flight will be 
christened “Pleiades” and he plans to 
go to an altitude of only ten or eleven 
thousand feet. If the flight is successful 
Dr. and Mrs. Piccard will attempt a 
stratosphere flight in a gondola manned 
by a single bunch of 2,000 small bal- 
loons instead of a single giant gas bag 
such as they used in their 1934 strato- 
sphere flight made from Dearborn, 
Michigan. 
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Monarch Boys’ Club a Continuing 
Activity at Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 


The Prince Albert club continues its 
splendid work with the 60 members of 
the Monarch Boys’ Club which is made 
up of lads from eight to fifteen years 
of age. Each Monday night the boys 
are put through their paces in the gym- 
nasium on the mat, parallel bars, Indian 
clubs and basketball. The accompany- 
ing pictures show a few of the boys in 
action. 

With the Monarch annual show 
scheduled for this spring the boys have 
been especially keen in their work-outs 
in their endeavor to obtain a coveted 
place on the teams taking part in the 
show. And so even when the mercury 
hovered between 40 and 50 degrees be- 
low, the Monarch boys, who hail from 
all parts of the city, found their way 
to the Armory for their weekly gym- 
nastics, 


Lake Wales, Florida, 
Plants Pine Trees 

Five thousand pine tree seedlings 
purchased by the Lake Wales elub have 
been planted in a hitherto unattractive 
marshland plot bordering a section of 
Sanctuary Boulevard. A large group 
of CCC workers from the Mulberry 
Camp assisted in the planting of these 
trees under the direction of H. C. Han- 
dleman, chairman of the club’s Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Last June 5,000 
trees were planted in this same place 
but a fire swept across the area and 
completely destroyed the seedlings. De- 
termined that this spot shall be beauti- 
ful and that this objective of the club 
will be carried out, the members planted 
5,000 more trees. 
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Devils Lake, North Dakota, 
Holds Seed Show 


The outstanding event in agricultural 
interest in the Lake region for some 
years past was the seed exhibit and 
seed show which was held at the county 
auditorium for two days under the aus- 
pices of the Devils Lake Kiwanis club. 

The club does not try to tell or 
teach farmers how to run their busi- 
ness, the thought of this show being 
to secure an outstanding seed exhibit 
from farmers and dealers who had pro- 
duced or who had for sale a high quality 
of seed and so that farmers might bring 
to the show samples of seed which they 
proposed planting this spring for ex- 
amination by the experts on this subject 
who were present at the meeting. 

On both days H. R. Sumner of the 
Northwest Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion and William J. Leary, seed analyst 
and expert of the Agricultural College 
Extension Department, conducted a 
seed school, judged the _ exhibits, 
awarded the prizes and examined the 
seed samples presented by the farmers. 



















There was a continuous program 
throughout both days of the show, the 
outstanding feature being the presence 
of Professor A. F. Yeager, well-known 
horticulturist. 


Winter Carnival and Ski Tournament 
at Iron Mountain, Michigan 

In February the Kiwanis Ski Club, 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Iron 


Mountain, staged its greatest winter 
carnival and ski tournament to date 


before a record crowd. The entry list 
included members of 13 clubs in four 
states and there was a parade of stars 
that would do credit to many a national 
tournament. 

The skier’s dinner at six o’clock was 
attended by members of the Iron Moun- 
tain Kiwanis club, the Kiwanis Ski 
Club, and visitors. Valuable and useful 
merchandise prizes, donated by district 
merchants, were awarded the winners. 


Lisbon, Ohio, Stresses 
Under-Privileged Child Work 


The club has pledged its moral and 
financial support to the project of or- 
ganizing a kindergarten school in Lis- 
bon. Since there are a number of 
under-privileged children whose parents 
are desirous of having them attend the 
school, the club has subscribed a gen- 
erous sum to help these youngsters. 

Another recent activity of the club 
was its sponsorship of a show put on by 
a unit of Major Bowes’ amateur per- 
formers. Two shows were held in the 
afternoon and two in the evening. These 
were well attended and enjoyed by 
everyone and the club cleared approxi- 
mately $150 for its community fund 
for under-privileged children. 





A few of the members of the Monarch Boys’ Club sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, in action at their weekly gymnastic 
session, 
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An efficient junior police force is directed by the Kiwanis Club of Pawhuska, Oklahoma. Here are 

a few of the junior policemen shown with their captain, O. W. Henson, city traffic officer. In the 

icture, left to right, are: Johnny Hunt, Dick Highfill, Jimmy Elliow, Andy Dawes, Officer Henson, 

Richard Woodring, Toy Bibb, Roscoe Murphy, Leo Wadden, Layton Wainscott, J. W. Bellieu, 
Arnold Griffith, Billy Williford and Leon Cox. 


North Baltimore, Maryland, Purchases 
Looms for Crippled Children's Hospital 

It came to the attention of the North 
Baltimore club some time ago that there 
were seven children at the Kernan Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children between the 
ages of four and seven years, whose 
physical condition was such that they 
were unable to walk, but all of whom 
had bright, active minds and who should 
therefore be given some occupation to 
relieve them from the monotony and 
punishment of remaining in one posi- 
tion all of the time, deprived of the 
opportunity of running and playing 
with other children and which would 
occupy their minds so that their 
thoughts would not dwell upon their 
crippled condition. The hospital staff 
had been endeavoring for a long time 
to secure a certain type of loom built 
especially for children handicapped in 
this manner. But the hospital had never 
been able to buy them because they 
were not strictly hospital necessities, 
and the money therefore could not be 
diverted from the budgeted allowances 
for the purchase of necessities. 

It seemed a pity, however, that these 
afflicted children, confined to their beds 
or to wheeling chairs, should also suffer 
the additional punishment of having 
nothing to occupy their minds and 
hands. 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee of the North Baltimore club ascer- 
tained that seven of these looms, to- 
gether with all necessary equipment, 
could be secured at a cost of $75, and 
the club appropriated this amount of 
money. Arrangements were made with 
the hospital authorities that the mem- 
bers of the club should dine at the hos- 
pital, at which time the presentation 
should be made. The speaker on this 
occasion was Dr. Allen F. Voshell, who 
made the speech of acceptance and who 
also addressed the club on the subject, 
“Vocational Therapy as an Aid to 
Physical Recovery.” Dr. Voshell illus- 
trated the importance and value of the 
looms by having two of them operated 
during his address before the club. One 
of these youngsters was six years of 
age, both legs withered as a result of 
infantile paralysis, and the other one, 
four years of age, was unable to use 


her limbs because of infantile arthritis 
in the knees and ankles. But these 
children were able to operate the looms 
without any difficulty. Many beautiful 
covers and scarfs have since been woven 
on these looms by the patients. 

At the close of Dr. Voshell’s address 
the members of the club visited the dif- 
ferent wards where the children were 
confined to their beds. Sam McNabb 
and Dwight Rowell entertained the 
youngsters with numerous selections on 
their harmonicas, George Plitt and John 
Moran gave an interesting demonstra- 
tion of fancy dancing and Arthur Hend- 
ley contributed to the amusement of the 
children with a buck dance. 


Pawhuska, Oklahoma, 
Sponsors Junior Policemen 

Not a single school child has been 
injured in a traffic accident in Paw- 
huska during the past year, thanks 
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largely to an efficient junior police 
force sponsored by the Pawhuska Ki- 
wanis club. The junior policemen were 
recruited from the schools by O. W. 
Henson, city traffic officer, who serves 
as their captain and drills them regu- 
larly in safety rules. 

The Kiwanis club provided the boys 
with Sam Browne belts and badges 
and placed safety standards in all of 
the school zones. The boys were formally 
commissioned as junior policemen by 
Mayor Charles Bacon at a Kiwanis 
club meeting. 

Officer Henson, an honorary member 
of the Kiwanis club, brings one mem- 
ber of the junior police force to each 
meeting of the club as a special guest. 


Saginaw, Michigan, a 
Leader in Civic Activities 

The Saginaw club has had three 
meetings in four months which have 
been open to the public in general. The 
first meeting was one in which the club 
sponsored proposed traffic changes in 
the city. As a result of this sponsor- 
ship the City Council adopted a new 
traffic code covering the features for 
change endorsed by the club. The 
second meeting was one at which Frank 
A. Picard, chairman of the Michigan 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
explained the Federal Social Security 
Act and also the State Act. At the 
third meeting open to the public Pro- 
fessor James K. Pollock, chairman of 
the Civil Service Study Commission, 
discussed Civil Service Reform. 

All three of these meetings were well 
attended by the general public and as 
a result of these activities the Kiwanis 
club is fast stamping itself as a leading 
agency in Saginaw for developing civic 
reforms and projects. 





The Kiwanis Club of North Baltimore, Maryland, presented the children of the James Lawrence 

Kernan Hospital this set of six hand-looms for the weaving of cloth. The gift was made to aid 

the work of vocational therapeutics. Standing in the background are Carl F. Benson, immediate 

past president, J. LeRoy Hopkins, chairman of the club’s Under-Privileged Child Committee, and 
Miss Gertrude Forrester, superintendent of the hospital. 
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Lindsay, Ontario, 
Sponsors Winter Sports 

Winter sports played an important 
part in the activities of the Lindsay club 
during the past few months. The mem- 
bers sponsored the sending of a hockey 
team to a large hockey tournament held 
in the neighboring town of Haliburton. 
This was done purely as a goodwill ges- 
ture. This team sponsored by Kiwanis 
carried off second place honors in a keen 
competition between several fine hockey 
teams. 

The annual curling match between 
members of the Lindsay Kiwanis club 
and the Lindsay Rotary Club for the 
Frost and Frost Shield was won by four 
rinks from the Kiwanis club. This 
shield has been a source of keen compe- 
tition for some years and was donated 
by Kiwanian C. G. Frost and his 
brother, Rotarian L. M. Frost. 

A Kiwanis curling quartette was suc- 
cessful in winning the coveted Anderson 
Memorial buttons, handsome gold lapel 
buttons shaped like a curling stone, with 
the handle studded with pearls. These 
were won after the Kiwanis quartette 
had successfully met and defeated five 
competing rinks. 

The members of the club have 
brought many curling laurels to them- 
selves and the club by their success at 
out-of-town bonspiels. Kiwanian Percy 
Skitch, for instance, entered a rink in 
ten different bonspiels and was success- 
ful in winning prizes in eight. 

When the club set out to raise $15,- 
000 two years ago to build a new hockey 
and skating arena, the old rink having 
been destroyed by fire, the club received 
generous support from the citizens in 
its money-raising activities. It was a 
project to provide wholesome sport for 
boys and girls as well as adults. The 
completed project cost $23,000 and the 
club promised to pay off the entire debt. 

The arena was found to be a paying 


Here is an interior view of the hocke 
Ontario. Left inset shows W. C. C. 
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The above picture was taken at the Dutch Auction which was held by the Kiwanis Club of Highland 


Park, Los Angeles, California, to raise money for the flood sufferers. 


The club raised $100 at the 


auction. 


investment in the winter months, but a 
drag in the summer. To offset this, the 
club recently decided to install four 
modern bowling alleys and work on 
these has already been started. 


Leetonia, Ohio, Restores 
City Street Lights 


The business section of Leetonia had 
been in darkness during the past year 
and the members of the Kiwanis club, 
realizing that this was a bad situation 
for any city, sent a delegate to visit 
the city council to see what could be 
done about it. When the council in- 
sisted that nothing could be done be- 
cause of finances, Secretary Clark S. 
Marshall visited a number of business 
houses with the result that the city’s 
street lights were switched on the 
same evening. 

The plan submitted by the Kiwanis 
club was this: that every business 
house will pay a certain small amount 
each month which will cover the in- 
creased cost of the lights. The restora- 


and skating arena erected by the Kiwanis Club of Lindsay, 
aker, under whose presidency the arena was erected. Right 
inset is of Alex Horn, reported to be the oldest gentleman to enjoy his weekly skates at the arena. 


tion of lights in the city has been so 
successful that the club has been asked 
to do something about securing a 
municipally owned light plant for the 
city. As Secretary Marshall puts it, 
“This is just another exemplification 
of the influence of Kiwanis in a com- 
munity.” 


Father and Son Banquet Under 
Auspices of Marshall, Texas 

One of the high lights of the scout 
anniversary week program in Marshall 
was the father and son banquet spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club. This ban- 
quet was held in the Armory Building 
and was attended by approximately 400 
men and boys. The speaker on this 
occasion was Dr. Max Morrison of 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, who spoke on 
the partnership of father and son. The 
meeting was presided over by Myron G. 
Blalock, who introduced the speaker. 

Preceding the principal address a 
brief program was presented by several 
boy scouts and scout masters and the 


entire audience was led in the scout 
allegiance flag ceremony. President 


Bryon Williams led this part of the 
program. D. S. Pooser, chairman of 
arrangements, was highly praised by 
the speaker as well as by others who 
attended for this fine activity. Music 
before and following the program was 
furnished by the College of Marshall 
band. This meeting was considered one 
of the finest things ever attempted in 
Marshall to promote the feeling of part- 
nership between father and son. 


Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, Puts 
on Seventh Annual Minstrel-Revue 


The seventh annual minstrel-revue, 
“Anchors Aweigh,” staged by the Roan- 
oke Rapids club proved to be a tremend- 
ous success and a handsome sum was 
netted for the club’s project in making 
possible a six-month’s dental clinic for 
the children of the city. The club’s show 
is considered the biggest entertainment 
feature of the year in Roanoke Rapids. 
This year a total of 148 people took part 
in the production—on the stage and in 
the orchestra and back-stage. The mem- 
bers of the club took care of the ticket 
sales and acted as ushers, 
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Annual Moose Party 
at Northeast Detroit, Michigan 

President George Mayday of the 
Northeast Detroit club “brought home 
the bacon” once again—actually a few 
thousand pounds of moose. For the 
past six years the club has had a moosé 
party and Kiwanian Mayday has fur- 
nished the moose. The proceeds of the 
party, which amount to about $1,500, 
go to charity, to help to bring cheer to 
hundreds of under-privileged on De- 
troit’s East Side. 

It has been through the codperation 
of Past President Jack Ryan of the 
Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie, On- 
tario, and George Ponsford, Commis- 
sioner of Forestry and of the Provincial 
Air Service of Northern Ontario, that 
Kiwanian Mayday was able to locate at 
a camp advantageous to the area where 
the moose were to be hunted. Because 
of the long range travel habits of the 
moose it is of paramount importance 
that a central camp be established from 
which the hunters may radiate in their 
wide travels for the moose. It was here 
that Past President Ryan and Commis- 
sioner Ponsford proved themselves real 
sportsmen, for through their knowledge 
and statistics obtained through years of 
experience in this county, they were 
able, and more than willing, to give this 
valuable information. 





Portsmouth, Virginia, 
Tells How It's Done 

The Portsmouth club, which had the 
remarkable record of thirty-five 100 per 
centers in attendance in 1936 (almost 
half the membership), gives a few hints 
on how it was done. Secretary Edwin 
Q. Heely writes that a postal card was 
sent by the attendance committee to 
each absentee during the year, telling 
him how much he was missed at the last 
meeting. Then the secretary contacted 
each absentee personally, telling him 
what a fine meeting he missed, that he 
was one of just a very few who kept the 
club from having a 100 per cent meet- 
ing, and urging him to attend one of 
the neighboring clubs to make up his 





The members of the 
.iwanis Club of 
Northeast Detroit, 
Michigan, greet Pres- 
ident George Mayday 
when he returns from 
his annual moose 
hunt. 


attendance. 
cases, 

Secretary Heely is of the opinion that 
a Kiwanian who thinks he will not be 
missed will absent himself many times 
for trivial matters, but if he knows that 
he will be missed, he will make a special 
effort to attend the meetings. 

The Portsmouth club believes that 
keeping its programs interesting, with 
an hour well spent in good fellowship 
and good singing (the good singing is 
stressed) and continually working on 
the less interested members, giving 
them something to do in order to get 
them more interested, brings worth- 
while results. 


This was done in many 


Kiwanis-Growers' Banquet at 
Spokane Valley, Washington 

To further cement goodwill and 
friendship between Spokane Valley 
farmers and business men, the third 
successful Kiwanis-Growers’ banquet, 
sponsored by the Spokane Valley Ki- 
wanis club, was held recently. The 
dinner came as a climax to the annual 
county horticultural all-day meeting at 
which the horticulture leaders discussed 
farm and orchard problems. 

About 200 Kiwanians, growers and 
friends, including a number of visiting 
Kiwanians from the Spokane club, en- 
joyed the dinner and an interesting pro- 
gram which featured a talk by Dr. E. 
L. Overholser, head of the department 
of horticulture at Washington State 
College. There were also entertainment 
features and dancing. 

President Harry E. Nelson of the 
Spokane Valley club gave the welcom- 
ing speech and presented Kiwanian 


Terry T. Grant, master of ceremonies. 
International Trustee Alfred H. Syver- 
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son of the Spokane club gave a short 
talk on “The Third Objective of Ki- 


wanis.” 

The Kiwanis-Growers’ banquet is be- 
coming increasingly popular each year 
and is rapidly gaining its place as one 
of the yearly featured valley events. 


Salem, Massachusetts, 
Has Many Interests 

A long report from the Salem club 
of achievements accomplished in 1936 
shows that the interests of the members 
are many and varied. Space does not 
permit the listing of all of them, but 
here are a few: The Music Festival 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Richard Bowman, put on a very fine 
program in which eight schools took 
part, with special demonstrations by the 
Briscoe Junior High School band and 
exhibitions by the Junior Drum Corps 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
by the Laliberte Drill Team, all of 
which was greatly enjoyed by some 2500 
people who were in attendance. The 
program was brought to a close by the 
massed bands playing under the leader- 
ship of Kiwanian Jean Missud. The 
Music Committee, through this effort, 
increased the under-privileged child 
fund by $177. 

Under the chairmanship of Stuart 
Gardner, past president, the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee sponsored 
many worth-while activities. These in- 
cluded the furnishing of milk to the 
Salem Health Camp, 20 pairs of glasses 
to needy children and shoes and cloth- 
ing. The club was also active in voca- 
tional guidance work and it provided a 
two weeks’ vacation for a girl at a scout 
camp. Just recently the members did 
some fine flood relief work, making gen- 
erous contributions to that cause. 
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Playground Built by 
Van Wert, Ohio 


The making of a county playground 
out of a county fair ground was the 
first and greatest objective of the Van 
Wert Kiwanis club. When the club was 
built in 1930 it immediately took 
up this huge task. 

On the fair grounds there was an old 
pond—a leftover from a tile and brick 
mill—an unsightly lake of stagnant 
water and mud. The Kiwanis club had 
a dream of converting this into a swim- 
ming pool and recreational center for 
the people of Van Wert County and vi- 
cinity. After a lot of preliminary work 
the Fair Board gave its consent. An 
organization was formed and incorpor- 
ated under the laws of the State of 
Ohio. Kiwanian J. F. Mollenkopf, an 
engineer, gave his services and work 
was begun. Financial aid was secured 
through and by the efforts of the club. 
The city was induced to recognize the 
project as a part of the park system of 
the town and was thereby enabled to 
appropriate funds for its building. The 
commissioners of Van Wert County con- 
tributed funds and trucks and labor and 
material were contributed by a stone 
company and local firms. The entire 
work was supervised and contributed 
by members of the Kiwanis club. 

The old pond was drained, cleaned, 
dug out, graded, rolled and stoned. Deep 
wells were sunk for water. The pool 
was provided with a complete system of 
pipes for proper filling and draining. 
Electrical pumps were installed. A huge 
electrically illuminated fountain was in- 
corporated for irradiating and orna- 
mentation was installed. Spring boards, 
a diving tower, toboggan slide, floats 
and apparatus for children were pro- 
vided and a bath house with showers, 
dressing rooms and refreshment stand 
was built. Trees and shrubbery were 
planted, including a large variety of 
trees, among which are some ten or 
twelve Japanese cherry trees, similar 
to those in Washington, D.C. Several 
carloads of sand cover the bottom of 
the pool and afford delightful, sandy 
beaches for the children and adults. A 
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The under-privileged child and the 4-H club funds of the Kiwanis Club of Jonesboro, Arkansas, 
profited by the second annual minstrel show, the cast of which is shown above. 


complete electric lighting system floods 
the entire pool, which has a gradual 
depth up to ten feet of water and which 
is always sanitary through a system of 
chlorinization. 

Last summer there were approxi- 
mately 30,000 swimmers in the water, 
12,000 of this number being children 
under 12 years of age, who were ad- 
mitted without charge. 

A ball diamond with grandstand, 
tennis courts and plenty of parking 
space have helped complete this won- 
derfully successful major objective of 
the Van Wert club, and it is now one of 
the most attractive and popular resorts 
of the whole county—a mecca for fun- 
loving people, both young and old. The 
members are proud of the work they 
have done in thus making a much used 
county recreational center out of a sel- 
dom used county fair ground. The club 
will be glad to furnish any further in- 
formation on any particular phase of 
this project in which any club may be 
interested. 


Jonesboro, Arkansas, Sponsors 
Urban-Rural Meetings 

Jonesboro, being in an agricultural 
section of the country, is naturally very 
actively engaged in an extensive urban- 
rural program. In 1936 ten urban- 
rural meetings were held in different 
communities of the county, with the 
Home Demonstration Club of that com- 








A view of the swimming pool which is a part of the recreational center—a project of the Kiwanis 
Club of Van Wert, Ohio. 


munity serving the dinner. Each of 
these meetings was a ladies’ night 
affair, with a goodly number of the 
wives attending the meeting. Fried 
chicken and all the accompaniments 
were on each menu and at every meet- 
ing there was always enough “to feed 
an army.” During the year a total of 
160 farmers were the guests of the club 
and over 200 members of the Home 
Demonstration Clubs of the county 
served the meals. At each meeting 
entertainment was provided for the 
guests, sometimes by the Kiwanis club 
and sometimes by the Home Demonstra- 
tion Club. 

Kiwanian A. Raybon Sullivant, 
county agent, and Miss Edrie Spier, 
County Home Demonstration Agent, 
were in charge of arranging the pro- 
grams. The meetings were all very 
informal and each farmer was intro- 
duced, as were the members of the 
Home Demonstration Clubs and the 
Kiwanians and their wives who were 
in attendance. 

These meetings eventually resulted in 
the County Home Demonstration Club’s 
asking the Kiwanis club to sponsor their 
Achievement Day program, and that 
resulted in the Craighead County Fall 
Festival. Lieutenant Governor S. K. 
Doty, immediate past president, was the 
general chairman of this very success- 
ful affair, which was attended by 12,000 


people. The club is planning on having 
ten more urban-rural meetings this 
year. 


The second annual minstrel show put 
on by the club met with tremendous 
favor and netted a sum of $200 which 
has been added to the under-privileged 
child and 4-H club funds. The club 
feels that this is an ideal way to make 
money, advertise the club favorably and 
have a good time, all at the same time. 
Every member of the club contributed 
generously to making this activity a 
success, with special credit going to 
LeRoy Hollingsworth, Fred Micklish 
and R. P. Hill. Plans are already under 
way for the 1938 show. 


Health Day at 
Ashtabula, Qhio 

Health Day, an annual activity, was 
sponsored by the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee. On that day mem- 
bers of the Ashtabula County Public 
Health Association, city and county 
nurses, doctors, health officers and 
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Here is the cast of the very successful minstrel revue staged by the Kiwanis Club of Winter Haven, 
Florida, for four performances. The net profits of $230 are being used for the club’s under- 
privileged child work. 


many others were invited as guests of 
the club. The speaker on this occasion 
was Dr. J. C. Placak, who has charge 
of the tuberculosis work in Cleveland 
and surrounding territory. 

The club’s Camp Maintenance Com- 
mittee is drawing up plans for the en- 
largement of the camp which it spon- 
sors in eco9dperation with the Conneaut 
and Geneva clubs. 


LaJolla, California, 
Dedicates Welfare Cottage 

The formal dedication of the recently 
completed Welfare Cottage which was 
built from the funds of the Dr. Samuel 
T. Gillispie Welfare Foundation, a 
move that was originated last year by 
LaJolla Kiwanians in memory of their 
first president, the late Dr. Samuel T. 
Gillispie, took place several weeks ago. 
After the dedication service the public 
was invited to inspect this new building, 
designed for the care of needy children 
of LaJolla. Speakers on the dedication 
program included Past Presidents 
Frank Harmon, secretary this year, and 
Fr. W. Whitney. Thomas Low was 
chairman of the ceremony, assisted by 
Kiwanians Harmon, Past President H. 
B. Cassidy, Ed Edmiston and Robert 
H. Hill. 

The LaJolla Welfare Shop, which is 
a part of the Welfare organization, 
was opened in 1931. The idea of the 
shop was to provide the money to buy 
food for those needing it, and, also, to 
give people a chance to buy good cloth- 
ing for small sums. From the start 
the people of LaJolla rallied to its sup- 
port, supplies were given to the shop, 
the women gave their time and the 
first year netted an income of more 
than $2,000. This was used for food, 
clothing, school lunches and shoes. 

By 1935 it was decided to establish 
a Welfare center and a cottage was 
opened. Here a free lunch was served 
to children who needed it, with 407 
meals being served the first month. 
Classes in home nursing and sewing 
were carried on each week, children of 
working mothers were kept during the 
day and in June, 1934, a crippled child 
was taken into the home. This was the 
start of keeping children at the cottage. 
At present five or six youngsters are 
kept there permanently. 

The income from the shop, together 


with any amount received from the 
county, provides the upkeep of the cot- 
tage. 

The Gillispie foundation was estab- 
lished last year in order that the welfare 
center could be placed on a permanent 
basis. At that time property was pur- 
chased on the present site and last sum- 
mer a very neat, convenient little shop 
was built. Some days later the cottage 
was planned and was just recently com- 
pleted. The cottage has been placed 
on the same lot with the shop, but so 
planned as to leave ample room for a 
splendid play yard, and, with planting, 
will make a very attractive addition 
to the community. 


"Big Brother’ Movement at 
Lake View, Chicago, Illinois 

Members of the Lake View club con- 
tinue their interest in young people’s 
work. The “big brotherhood” move- 
ment started by the club’s good mem- 
ber, S. B. Kositchek, chairman of the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee, has 
created a great deal of enthusiasm and 
interest. 

Kiwanian Kositchek is working the 
plan out as follows: A few weeks ago 
he picked nine boys attending the Jahn 
School for Crippled Children and took 
them to lunch at the Y.M.C.A. where 
the club’s Board of Directors were in 
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session. He had previously exacted a 
promise from the other eight mem- 
bers of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee to sponsor a boy and on this 
date the nine “big brothers” of the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee 
adopted the nine “little brothers” at 
this luncheon meeting before the 
Board. With this impressive example 
before them, Kiwanian Kositchek ex- 
acted promises, which were willingly 
given, from the ten officers and Board 
members to sponsor ten more boys at 
their next meeting. When this has 
been accomplished all of the “big 
brothers” and “‘little brothers’’ will be 
brought together at one of the club’s 
regular meetings. Following this ex- 
ample, the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee expects to sign up every 
remaining club member as a “big 
brother,’ who will offer his “little 
brother” good advice, companionship, 
recreation, vocational guidance and 
supervision of education, in short, that 
he will be everything that his name im- 
plies. 

The club recently sponsored an ama- 
teur show in which 15 boys and girls 
participated. Prizes were awarded to 
seven winners and in the final amateur 
show held shortly afterward, Lake 
View’s place winners won second place. 

The Safety Committee recently pur- 
chased 230 raincoats and hats for the 
safety patrol boys of the Jahn School. 


Thomas, Oklahoma, Has 
Many Worth-While Activities 

Six hundred farmers from seven 
counties were guests of the Thomas 
club at the biggest Farmers’ Day rally 
ever held in the vicinity. N. E. Win- 
ters of Salina, Kansas, regional soil 
conservator, was the principal speaker 
of the day. The farmers first gathered 
for luncheon and then attended the lec- 
ture which followed. President Roy 
Gardner presided over the meeting. 

The club has been active in provid- 
ing medical attention to children whose 
parents cannot afford to furnish it for 
them. Three children have been sent 











“Big brothers,’”” members of the Kiwanis Club of Lake View, Chicago, shown with their ‘“‘little 


brothers.”’ In the back row, reading from left to right, are 


D. Reed, John S. Paluch, Harold 


DaCosta, S. B. Kositchek, Charles Smith, president, A. C. Wilhelm, Adolph Koretz, W. Hoffman 
and Walter Blomgren. Excuse, if you please, yt aca brother’? who couldn’t ‘‘take’’ the flash- 
light bulb. 
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For eight weeks each summer the Kiwanis Club of Red Bluff, California, coéperates with the 
Tuberculosis Association in the operation of Camp Forward, 








which accommodates 80 


Part of last year’s group is pictured above. 


to a hospital for needed operations, the 
Under-Privileged Child Committee fur- 
nishing the transportation to and from 
the hospital. Five similar medical 
cases are now pending and other cases 
are being investigated. The Under- 
Privileged Child Committee is at the 
present time working to secure em- 
ployment for the head of a family so 
that he may be able to support it. 


Racine, Wisconsin, Sponsors 
Youthful Drum Corps 

The Kiwanis Kiltie Drum and Bugle 
Corps of the Y.M.C.A. is the newest 
musical unit in this city which is fa- 
mous as the home of the American 
Legion “Boys of ’76” Drum Corps which 
sarned national championship honors 
four times. 

The-Kiwanis Kilties were organized 
two years ago. Because of the splendid 
co. pcration of the fathers and mothers 
and a fine group of instructors with 
the Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ 
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It’s no wonder that the Kiwanis Club of Racine, Wisconsin, is proud of this fine Kiltie Drum and 
Bugle Corps which it sponsors. Eighty boys are enrolled in the corps. 
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Work, and because of the enthusiastic 
response of the youngsters themselves, 
they already appear to be on the way 
toward national recognition. 

Eighty boys are enrolled in the corps. 
Usually at least 50 of them are avail- 
able for appearances at public attrac- 
tions in the city. Quite frequently they 
cre all called upon to perform at sim- 
ilar gatherings in surrounding towns. 
Their unique uniforms and smooth ex- 
ecution of complicated drill work and 
musical score have “stolen the show” 
from more than one more mature or- 
ganization. The Kilties are indeed a 
credit to the Racine club. 


Red Bluff, California, Helps 
Maintain Health Camp 


Camp Forward, a health camp for 
under-nourished children which is lo- 
cated in the mountains 42 miles from 
Red Bluff, is maintained by the Tehama 
County Tuberculosis Association in co- 
Operation with the Red Bluff Kiwanis 
club. Kiwanian Leonard Glover has 








The Kiwanis Club of Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania, less than a year old, lost no time in erecting a 
Left to right from the sign are President L. Francis Lybarger, Jr., Secretary Roy L. 


road sign. 





and Treasurer Reuel Mitchell. 


been camp manager for the past three 
years, Kiwanian Albert Storm is pres- 
ident of the Tuberculosis Association 
and O. T. Wood was the camp doctor 
last year. 

Camp Forward housed 80 children 
last summer and there were 11 on the 
staff, including the camp manager, the 
health nurse, two recreation instructors 
and a camp mother, in addition to cooks 
and other camp workers. 

The total gain for the girls for the 
eight-week camp period was 274 pounds, 
or an average gain of seven pounds, 
nine ounces. For the boys the total 
gain was over 210 pounds, or an aver- 
age gain of six pounds, nine ounces. 
The best individual gain for the boys 
was twelve and one-half pounds and 
for the girls, ten pounds. 

The club is very proud of this phase 
of its under-privileged child work and 
it is looking forward to even greater 
activities along this line during the 
coming season. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Columbus, Mississippi, has 
started a splendid activity—that of presenting an 
instrument to the high schoo! band each year and 
furnishing special lessons on the instrument, giv- 
en by the band leader. E. A. Cornelius, chairman 
of the club’s Committee on Music, is leader of the 
band. He is shown above with the holder of the 
1937 Kiwanis scholarship, Joe Thelgie. 


Columbus, Mississippi, 
Encourages Young Musicians 

This year the club has started a 
Kiwanis scholarship on the following 
plan: An instrument is to be given 
each year to the high school band and 
an under-privileged boy or girl. The 
student chosen to use the instrument is 
to be selected by the band leader on his 
merits of musical ability and scholastic 
standing. Special lessons on these in- 
struments are to be furnished by the 
band leader. 

The accompanying picture shows E. 
A. Cornelius, leader of the Lee High 
School band and chairman of the club’s 
Committee on Music, with the holder 
of the 1987 Kiwanis scholarship, Joe 
Thelgie, a fourteen-year-old Assyrian. 
Joe is a bright young chap, an honor 
roll student, a member of the high 
school debate team and a newsboy on 
the Columbus daily paper. 

The instrument selected this year 
was a French horn of the latest type. 


Rural-Urban Meeting 
at Marion, Indiana 

Grant County’s fastest growing social 
event of the city and farm is the good- 
fellowship meeting of Grant County 
farmers and the Kiwanis Club of 
Marion. This has become a semi-annual 
program aimed at promoting a better 
understanding between men of the agri- 
cultural industry, business men, manu- 
facturers and professional men of the 
community. Each year the Kiwanis 
club entertains the farmers and in turn 
the farmers are hosts under the spon- 
sorship of the Grant County Farm Bu- 
reau, 

The last meeting of this sort was held 
a few weeks ago under the auspices of 
the Farm Bureau, with 153 men in at- 
tendance. John Johnson of the Farm 
Bureau was chairman of the committee 
in charge and acted as master of cere- 





monies. Vice President Raymond Need- 
ham represented the Kiwanis club at 
the speakers’ table. 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
was the presentation to Kiwanians of 
honorary memberships in the Grant 
County 4-H club organization for serv- 
ices rendered on behalf of the rural 
youth program. County Agent Forrest 
E. Conder presented silver 4-H club 
medals to Sam Good, Vice President 
Needham, Secretary Paul Lewis, J. 
G. Sutter and H. N. Turney. Gold 
medals and honorary memberships were 
awarded to President E. W. Camp and 
Immediate Past President Elsworth 
Harvey. 

Late this summer a large number of 
Grant County farmers will be guests of 
the Kiwanis club at the second fellow- 
ship meeting this year. 


Fresno, California, Works 
on Vocational Guidance Program 

The Kiwanis Club ef Fresno recog- 
nizes the fact that one of the major 
problems confronting the schools is 
the giving of sound advice to students 
in the matter of choosing their lifework 
and it is therefore attempting to help 
the school system consisting of four 
high schools and six junior high schools 
by sponsoring a guidance project which 
should prove both practical and work- 
able. The parents of the students are 
also invited to take part in the pro- 
gram. 
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The project is divided into two parts. 
The first of these was a general meet- 
ing which was held in the high school 
auditorium, the audience consisting of 
about 2000 parents and students. This 
meeting was in the nature of a panel 
discussion. The leader of the panel 
was George Mann of the California 
State Department of Education. Dr. 
MacQuarrie, president of San Jose 
State College, was the principal speak- 
er and talked on the subject, “Choos- 
ing Your Lifework.’”’ The personnel 
of the panel represented a very fine 
cross-section of the community. 

The second part of the project will 
consist of a series of individual forums 
in the various high schools. Here stu- 
dents will be given an opportunity to 
talk with and question people who have 
been successful in the lines of work 
they might choose for their career. 
These forum sessions will be for small 
groups and will be very informal in na- 
ture. The students will be encouraged 
to ask questions and to discuss prob- 
lems which they feel are important in 
preparing themselves to become good 
citizens of the community. 

It is the earnest desire of the Fres- 
no club that this work will serve to 
inspire other clubs to attempt the same 
program in their community. It feels 
that there is no greater satisfaction 
that can come to Kiwanis than the re- 
alization that the members have con- 
tributed to youth and helped it solve 
one of its most perplexing problems, 
namely, ‘‘choosing my lifework.” 














Hundreds of youngsters are grateful to the Kiwanis Club of Trenton, New Jersey, for the swimming 
and wading pools pictured above, both of which are projects of the Trenton club. The activities 
at the pools are supervised by the club. 
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Amarillo, Texas, 


Observes Arbor Day 


Trees are a luxury in the plains coun- 
try of Texas. And so the Amarillo club 
marks Arbor Day as an occasion well 
worthy of celebration. On that day the 
members of the club are divided into 
small groups and each group visits the 
schools of the county, both city and 
rural, and observes the day by planting 
trees, in the school yards and in the city 
parks. 

In Amarillo’s Ellwood Park the Ki- 
wanis club has a grove where trees are 
planted on each Arbor Day in memory 
of those members who have passed 
away during the year. Each tree bears 
a nameplate of the one for whom it was 
planted. 


Monett, Missouri, Aids Crippled 
Children 

Nearly five years ago the Kiwanis 
Club of Monett, Missouri, became ac- 
tively interested in aiding crippled 
children. The Rev. J. Fred King for- 
mer superintendent of the Freeman 
Hoepital of Joplin, Missouri, had been 
transferred to the pastorate of a Mo- 
nett church. His hospital experience 
had given him the vision and the knowl- 
edge necessary to establish the vari- 
ous contacts necessary. Through the 
coéperation of the Missouri Society for 
Crippled Children, the Capper Crip- 
pled Children’s Fund Association, the 
Kansas City Mercy Hospital and vari- 
ous other civic organizations, more 
than 300 children have been aided in 
the past five years. Many of them 
required major operations and many 
trips to hospitals. Several clinics have 
been held and the follow-up work 
carefully carried on. The club has 
averaged more than one new case each 
week since the work began. 

Since the club simply acts as a go- 
between for the crippled children and 
those organizations which are willing 
and anxious to provide free surgery 
and hospitalization, the only expenses 
have been transportation, braces, spe- 
cial shoes, eye glasses, etc. Prior to 
this year the necessary funds have 
been raised by presenting home talent 
plays. However, this gave little op- 
portunity for those wishing to aid in 
the work financially to do so. This 
year the directors decided upon a plan 
that would give ample opportunity for 
every one to have a part in the work 
if he cared to do so. 


Through the Southern School As- 
sembly Forum of Dallas, Texas, the 
club booked ‘‘The Rufus Rose Marion- 
ettes’” which were presented at the 
Monett High School auditorium a few 
weeks ago. The unique part of the 
plan was in the selling of reserved 
seats. At first the plan was to reserve 
56 seats which would be designated as 
the “honor section.” These seats were 
offered to the 56 highest bidders for 
them. Members of the club turned in 
lists of “prospects” and mimeographed 
cards were prepared to receive the 
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The school children of Amarillo, Texas, look forward to the Arbor Day celebration which is sponsored 
annually by the Amarillo Kiwanis club. 


bids for seats. Members volunteered 
to call upon the prospects, sell them 
on the idea of the crippled children’s 
work and give them the opportunity 
to make a bid. The Monett newspaper 
cooperated splendidly and gave 12 to 
20 column inches of space each day 
for a series of “human interest stories” 
dealing with interesting details of the 
individual cases handled. This paper 
also published daily the list of bidders 
for seats in the “honor section.” Three 
bulletin boards were displayed in down- 
town stores with cards indicating the 
bidders and their bid in dollars. The 
superintendent of schools, a Kiwanian, 
began projects in the grade and junior 
high schools in the making of marion- 
ettes which interested the children in 
the attraction. 

The first bid was secured by a Ki- 
wanian from his own company and 
was for $40 for one seat. Bids came 
in so rapidly that it was decided to 
enlarge the “honor section” and re- 
serve a seat for every one bidding 
$5.00 or more. A “silver section” was 
then added for bids of from $1.00 to 
$5.00. Of the seats in the main “hon- 
or section” an average of $8.00 was 
received per seat and the entire re- 
served seat section bronght in over 
$750. 

At the afternoon matinee for chil- 
dren, schools were dismissed and the 
grade schools and their teachers at- 
tended in a body. The admission for 
children was 15 cents and this was 
handed to the teacher. A great many 
children of poor parents could not 
bring anything so each teacher was 
instructed to collect what the children 
could bring and then bring the entire 
class. One car brought five children 
from a neighboring town who had 
never before seen a moving picture 
show. 


The club received a very substantial 
profit and it will be able to do a great 
deal of worthwhile work for the crip- 
pled children of the community. The 
club recommends this “honor section” 
to other clubs which are interested in 
raising funds. 


Committee on Vocational Guidance 
Active at Wilmington, North Carolina 


When the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance of the Wilmington club was 
first appointed, the members tentatively 
set up as their objectives for the year 
assistance to boys who have graduated 
from high school in securing employ- 
ment both suited to their ability and 
such as will hold for them a worth-while 
future. The committee, largely due to 
the efforts of Augustus Bonaud, has 
been able to place ten Wilmington boys 
in good paying positions, nine of these 
boys being directly under the supervi- 
sion of Kiwanian Bonaud. The Com- 
mittee expects to broaden the scope of 
this work by securing the assistance of 
other agencies in the city that do guid- 
ance work. 

The Vocational Guidance Committee’s 
second objective is to have employed in 
the high school a man who is trained in 
vocational guidance work. If such can 
be accomplished, he would become an 
advisor for all boys now attending the 
high school (there is an enrollment of 
1900 students, about half of whom are 
boys). The superintendent of city 
schools and the principal of the Wil- 
mington High School are both in sym- 
pathy with such a movement and pledge 
their codperation. 


Kiwanis Welfare Caravan Presented 
at Newark, New Jersey 


Last fall when the Newark club was 
looking around for a unique method 
of presenting its welfare appeal for 
1937, it hit upon a novel plan which 
proved to be a great success. The pro- 
gram, which was presented at one of 
the club’s regular meetings, was called 
“The Newark Kiwanis Welfare Cara- 
van,” which consisted of formal scripts 
called “Caravan Forms” which were 
read by the different members of the 
Welfare Committee, each script being 
planned for two minutes. “Caravan 
Form” Number 1 told of the early his- 
tory and the beginning of the club’s 
welfare work. Number 2, “Outposts 
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East Aurora, New York, Gives ; 

Annual Party for Old Folks ; 
Each year for the past eight years 

the East Aurora club has given a din- 

ner party for the old folks of the com- 

munity. No restrictions are attached 

to the invitations other than the guests 

must be 70 years or older. The last 

party was more gala than ever before j 

and there were present 161 guests who ; 

entered into the program enthusiasti- 

cally. There were spirited songs and 

monologues provided by entertainers j 

and group singing which was heartily 

enjoyed by everyone. On each of these 

occasions Elbert Hubbard II, son of 

the famous Elbert Hubbard who went 

down with the Lusitania, chairman of 

the Program Committee, donates a 

beautiful spruce or pine tree in an 

ornamental tub which is given as a 

/ : prize to one of the guests. 

Guests representing the countries of Scotland, Finland, Switzerland, Japan, China, Korea, Mexico, The Kiwanians provide all trans- 

Italy, Poland, and Greece were invited to a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Nashville, Ten- portation to and from the party and 


nessee, and each guest (there were also two American Indians present) gave a greeting of goodwill in . : J 
his native tongue, translating it into English. special committees see that nothing is 








Established,” informed the group of 
the permanent structure built to serve 
through the years. Number 3, “Stops 
of Good Cheer,” informed them of 
cheery service continued through each 
year. Number 4, “Calls from Afar,” 
told of service rendered to the dis- 
tressed at home and abroad. Number 
5, “The 1936 Route,” reminded the 
members of the service in which they 
all shared. Number 6, “Permanent 
Records,” was the presentation of two 
phonograph records of the same boy, 
one as the boy spoke when he entered 
the speech clinic which was sponsored 
by the club and the second his cor- 
rected and improved speech after re- 
ceiving the services of the clinic. Num- 
ber 7 asked, “How Far in 1937?” 

The result of the Kiwanis Welfare 
Caravan meeting is a sum of $2500 
which gives the club an opportunity to 
carry on a still greater program of Fe 
welfare work than ever before at- 
tempted. 





’ 





Another activity of the Kiwanis Club of East Detroit-Roseville, Michigan—erecting road signs. 


left undone for the comfort and con- 
venience of the guests. No activity of 
the club receives more favorable com- 
ment and gereral appreciation from 
the old people than this annual party, 
which is always eagerly awaited by 
everyone eligible to attend. 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
Honors Basketball Champions 

A banquet in recognition of the win- \ 
ning of the Little Ten Basketball Cham- 
pionship by the Beaver Dam High 
School team was sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Beaver Dam. The speaker 
of the evening was Nick Kearns, an offi- 
cial of the Big Ten Conference. 

Some 500 were in attendance and it 
was a most enjoyable and profitable 
evening. The activity was headed by 
A public playground was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Reisterstown, Maryland, on the grounds Donald Klinefelter, chairman of the 
of the high school for three days each week during July and August last summer, with a trained club’s Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 


leader in charge. The total awendance during this time was 1,526. The activities included kinder- : . gies . 3 
garten games, finger plays and ring games for the young children; folk dances, social and athletic tions. The presentation of trophies and 


games for the older youngsters; and singing, story-telling, dramatization and handwork for everyy awards was part of the evening’s . 
: 3 eayr Vas ¥ ~ 2 : S ings pro- 
body. as well as a poster contest on the subject, ‘““What Is Your Hobby?’’ The project was a great gram P taka ace 


success and the club is hoping to enlarge it this year. Above is a typical playground scene. 
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Farmers Guests of 


Twin Falls, Idaho 


Thirty-five Twin Falls County farm- 
ers were the guests of the Kiwanis club 
at its annual farmers’. night banquet. 
Frank L. Atkins of Buhl, representa- 
tive in the state legislature, was the 
principal speaker of the evening, ad- 
dressing the meeting on farm legislation 
enacted at the recent legislative session. 
He made special mention of the cam- 
paign against the ravages of noxious 
weeds, told of possible development of 
the state’s phosphate beds for fertilizer 
purposes and also saw future produc- 
tion of alcohol from potatoes on a large 
seale. 

Kiwanian O. T. Koster was in charge 
of the program, 


Bell and Maywood, California, 
Honors a Former Member 


Members of the club paid tribute to a 
former fellow member on a recent Sun- 
day when they journeyed to San Diego, 
a distance of 140 miles, to attend a 
church service conducted by the Rev. 
Elmer P. Friedlund. Eleven members 
and their families made up a caravan 
of ten autos, leaving early in the morn- 
ing and reaching the San Diego church 
in time for the morning service, at 
which the pastor extended a friendly 
greeting to the Kiwanians, which was 
responded to by George R. Robbins. 
Following the service, the Rey. Fried- 
lund was the guest of the Bell and May- 
wood club members at luncheon. 

A recent project of this active club 
was the circus which it sponsored, earn- 
ing a sum of $250 for the under-privi- 
leged child fund. The winter quarters 
of a nationally known circus are in the 
vicinity and the members of the club 
persuaded the actors to put on a pre- 
view of the circus stunts which will be 
presented next season. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Bell and Maywood, California, who traveled to San Diego to 
attend a service at the church of which their former fellow club member, the Rev. Elmer P. Fried- 


lund, is pastor. 


In the photograph, left to right, are Kiwanians H. H. Jones, Lyman Cralle, Joseph 


W. Hayek, C. L. Smith, George R. Robbins, Jean P. Sarlin, Hugo Strauss, A. L. Pickett, Edgar P. 
Folsom and President O. M. Moore; the Rey. Friedlund; and Kiwanian B. E. Simons. 


Henrietta, Texas—Some 30 under- 
privileged school] children between the 
age of six and ten recently had their 
shoes repaired and half-soled by the 
Kiwanis Club of Henrietta. The mem- 
bers of the club sponsored twenty-five 
4-H club boys in the feeding of their 30 
calves which were on display in the Fat 
Stock Show. Last year six of the calves 
fed by the boys under the direction of 
the club took prizes at the show. 


Huron, South Dakota—Farmers in 
the Huron area were the guests of the 
Kiwanis club at a special program ar- 
ranged by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, of which L. L. Ladd is chairman. 
A feature of the meeting was a talk 
by A. M. Eberle of Brookings, director 
of agriculture extension work in South 
Dakota. 





One of the major activities of the Kiwanis Club of Roswell, New Mexico, is boy scout work. Above 


is the cub pac | 
of the club’s Scout Committee. 


which it directs. In the rear row, second from left, is Powahatan Carter, chairman 
In the front row, extreme right, is Kiwanian Richard Davis, cub 


master. ‘‘Den mothers’ and members of the Roswell Kiwanis club are seen standing behind the boys. 


LaPorte, Indiana—The club has 
voted to sponsor a Kiwanis civic sym- 
phony orchestra and $500 has been 
raised to finance the project. Member- 
ship in the orchestra is open to anyone 
who is able to play well, but especially 
to those former members of the high 
school orchestra who have graduated 
and whose abilities are falling into dis- 
use because there is no organization 
where they are needed. 


North St. Louis, Missouri—Three 
children of school age who were in 
need of footwear are thankful to 
North St. Louis Kiwanians for the 
shoes and galoshes which were fur- 
nished them. The club is also supply- 
ing the family with milk every day 
and with breakfast cereals. 


Marion, Ohio—Two K-Y Torch Clubs 
are being sponsored by the Marion club 
and membership fees in the Y.M.C.A. 
are being provided. The leaders in this 
work are Kiwanians A. J. Wagner and 
Harold Denzer. The club continues its 
activities with the city clinic and re- 
lief officials in handling cases of de- 
fective vision among under-privileged 
children. Glasses are provided for the 
youngsters requiring them. 


Portland, Maine—The Committee on 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work is working with 
the high school authorities in an effort 
to provide an educational program in 
cooperation with the Vocational Guid- 
ance Committee. The project is still in 
its infancy but promises to be one of 
the club’s major activities. 

A loan fund of $1,000, which is un- 
der the direction of a Portland social 
service agency, has been in operation 
for 14 years. It is turned over four 
times annually and the total loss to 
date has been but seven dollars—an 
unusual investment with a remarkable 
record. The original investment has 
made possible aggregate loans of more 
than $45,000. 
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Eliot Ness, above, a director of 


framed tribute which he is reading from t 





ublic ange | at Cleveland, Ohio, received the 
‘ ; : e Kiwanis Club of Cleveland in 
recognition of his outstanding service to the community in this work. 


| between 7:30 and 
| 9:30 o’clock and 
two of the club’s 
lawyer members 
are furnishing free 
instruction 
coaching. Through 
medium the 
club is developing 
some fine leaders. 
Several 
club’s business and 
professional 
have appeared be- 
fore the boys’ club 
made up of 25 lads 


and 


of the 


men 


is directed 


by Kiwanian Sam- 
j uel Withall for the 
au purpose of render- 


ing vocational 





guidance. These 
boys, whose aver- 





The Kiwanis Club of Cairo, Illinois, had as guests of honor at its regular meeting recently Major 
R. D. Burdick and Area Chief William Steel of the United States Army Engineers and others who 


led the successful fight to protect the city from the worst Ohio River flood in history. . 
Captain Edward H, Wyatt of the CCC; Father Thomas Bermingham, chaplain of 
Miss Winifred Cox, of the Illinois Emergency Relief; J. Conklin, chief of the mosquito 


left to right, are: 
the CCC; 


Standing, 


abatement work; William A. Poole, area director for the American Red Cross; Robert Jewel, lieu- 


tenant commander of the United States Coast Guard Service; E. 


A. Smith, vice president of the 


Kiwanis club; August Bode, mayer of the city, who led the city’s forces in the fight; Major Bur- 


dick; Harry Bolen, president o 


Engineers; Charles Spangler of the State Health Department; Hugh Johnston, secretar 
club; Miss Lillian Harter, National Youth director; Area Chief Steel; and Frank 


director. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts—The 
club is looking after a family in which 
there are several crippled children. 
Coal and wood have been supplied, 
also milk, eggs and clothing. Milk and 
eggs are furnished also to a number 
of other crippled children. Three New 
Bedford Kiwanians are continuing to 
essist three men who were turned over 
to the club by the local courts. 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania—A musicale 
was given under the auspices of the 
club recently for the benefit of the 
under-privileged child fund. The pro- 
gram, which included excerpts from 
the most popular operas, was enthusi- 
astically received. 


Franklin Park, Hlinois—The Frank- 
lin Park club paid tribute to a local 
hero recently when it presented a 
plaque to Otto Olsen to commemorate 
his heroism in saving a drowning 
woman from Lake Michigan at the risk 
of his own life. The presentation was 
made by Henry Boese at a community 
dinner, 


Southwest, St. Louis, Missouri—A 


public speaking class has been 
started for the members of the 
Southwest club. This class is held 


each Monday evening at the Y.M.C.A. 


age age is 19, have re- 
sponded’ enthusiastically 


to this service. 


Galveston, Texas—One 
of the major interests of 
the Galveston club is 
scouting and the members 
were therefore especially 
interested in the program 
which the scouts put on 
at their regular meeting 
recently. Members of the 
troop made speeches, tied 
knots and flashed signals 
as part of the program, 
and John Winterbotham, 
president of the boy scouts 
in the area, gave a review 
of the scout activities in 
Galveston. 


Renton, Washington— 
The proceeds of the Ki- 
wanis vaudeville show 
staged by the club last 
winter and which was at- 
tended by 750 people, 
have been used to good 
advantage, for clothing 
for needy children, for the 
school milk fund and for 
various other welfare ac- 
tivities. 


i 


the Kiwanis club; George Clemens of the United States Army 
of the Kiwanis 
tzgerald, WPA 
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Last summer a play field was main- 
tained by the club for the children and 
grown-ups of the community. The club 
engaged the services of a young man 
to act as instructor and he was thereby 
helped in earning a part of his univer- 
sity expenses. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma—The news 
boys’ club sponsored by the Kiwanis 
club continues to be a major interest. 
The club’s milk program has been in 
full swing all winter with 400 bottles 
furnished to under-privileged children 
each day. 


Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey— 
The Committee on Public Affairs ar- 
ranged a_ special meeting recently 
which was held at the high school, the 
luncheon being prepared and served 
by the domestic science class, The guest 
speaker was the governor of New Jer- 
sey, the Hon. Harold G. Hoffman. 
After luncheon the Kiwanis members 
adjourned to the auditorium, where 
the governor gave a talk before the 
high school students and the members 
of the club. 


Milbury, Massachusetts—A program 
held in the town hall was arranged by 
the club for the benefit of the boy 
scouts of the city. Paul Sipple, a mem- 
ber of Byrd’s Antarctic expedition and 
a former scout, was the speaker, the 
club bringing him before the scouts 
from Clark University, where he is 
studying. The program also included an 
exhibition given by the various scout 
troops in attendance. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Pikesville, Maryland, is very proud of this 
attendance chart, 
Carey Williams. 

siderably in 


which is an original idea developed by Kiwanian 
The club reports that the chart has helped cone 
the developing of good attendance records. 
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Orange, Massachusetts—The club’s 
annual Kiwanis show, “Night of Janu- 
ary 16,” which the club put on two 
nights was the most successful show 
financially in the history of the club, 
the proceeds amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,000. This amount was added 
to the under-privileged child fund. 
Fourteen of the 20 players were 
Kiwanians and their wives. Two Ki- 
wanians coached the play. 


Winamac, Indiana—Twenty-five 
members of the club have volunteered 
their cars for service to transport chil- 
dren to and from Indianapolis to the 
Riley Hospital whenever they are 
needed, 


Provo, Utah—The Kiwanis Voca- 
tional Guidance section of the Provo 
Public Library has had ten new books 
on vocational guidance added to it. 
These include a great many phases on 
this subject and will prove invaluable 
to the boys and girls of the city. 


Clare, Michigan—The Clare club 
has sponsored a Camera club and fur- 
nished a prize for the best photograph 
submitted. 


Montgomery, Alabama—The Mont- 
gomery club has set up an office where 
the members can interview boys in 
vocational guidance. Other recent ac- 
tivities have been the contributions of 
$200 for a tuberculosis sanitorium and 
$50 to aid the deaf. The members have 
also aided in promoting interest in 
farming by sending a boy to the Kan- 
sas City convention of future farmers. 


Sayre, Oklahoma—A school carnival 
was sponsored by the club to raise 
funds for milk for under-nourished 
children. 








President Harold L. George and Kiwanian Harr 
partook of a ‘‘flood refugees’ ’’ meal, along wit 
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E. Judd of the Kiwanis Club of Omaha, Nebraska, 
other members of the Omaha club, which consisted 


of soup, milk and crackers. The proceeds went to relief of flood sufferers. 


Peabody, Kansas—Recent activities 
of the Peabody club have included 
work with boy scouts—the taking of a 
group to Newton to the district circus 
and assistance to the scouts in gather- 
ing old papers for their sale. Several 
Kiwanians have addressed the troop 
at its meetings. 

The members conducted a clothing 
exchange which proved to be very suc- 
cessful. Clothing was given tc needy 
children according to their needs. 
President R. O. Bradshaw was _ in 
charge of the sale. 


Manitou Springs, Colorado—The 
members of a boy scout troop were 
guests of the club recently when sev- 
eral skits demonstrating scout activi- 
ties were put on 
by the boys. Aft- 
er dinner the 
group assembled 
around a camp- 
fire while Lester 
Griswold gave an 
interesting talk 
on handicrafts 
and displayed his 
collectionof 
leather work, me- 
tal products, 
horsehair weav- 
ing,, ete. Kiwan- 
ian George Ku- 
bricht is scout- 
master of the 
troop. 


Vandergrift, 
Pennsylvania — 
Vandergrift has 
a number of in- 





The Kiwanis Club of Medford, Oregon, donated a silver cup as a trophy to 
be awarded annually to the winning debating team in an inter-organization 
program of debates. The winning squad in 1936 was the Torch Honor de- 
bating team from the Medford Senior High School and the trophy was present- 
ed by Immediate Past President J. H. Fletcher, who is shown above, center, 


teresting ac tiv- 
ities to its credit 
—the raising of 
$200 recently for 


with the members of the Torch Honor squad, who are, reading from left to jts Tin y Tim 


right: Kenneth Raymond, Louise Kesee, Jeannette Thatcher and Burton 


Daugherty. 


Fund, the pur- 


chasing of glasses for a boy and clothes 
for another; the entertaining of last 
year’s football squad; the organizing 
of two bowling teams; and the spon- 
sorship of an interdenomination get- 
together meeting to foster better un- 
derstanding between the various re- 
ligious faiths in the city. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania—The club 
held an interesting and_ successful 
auction night recently for the benefit 
of its under-privileged child fund. 
Every member of the club donated 
something that represented his busi- 
ness. All articles were on display at the 
linner meeting and were later auc- 
yned off by a well-known auctioneer. 
The club assisted one of the pupils 
of the Carversville Christian Orphan- 
age recently by outfitting him with 
clothes. 


i 


Eufala, Alabama—The members of 
this alert club raised $300 to expand 
the nutrition class in the public school. 


Durham, North Carolina—The club 
has donated blankets, linen and other 
supplies to the WPA nurseries in the 
city. It has also been furnishing lunches 
to 15 colored students in a grade school 
and has contributed to the upkeep of 
an orphan boy. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania—The 
Bethlehem club is doing a real boy 
scout job. It has three troops going 
now, the latest one being organized in 
the Mexican village—a good spot for 
Americanization work. 


Cheyenne, Oklahoma—A_ good-will 
tour of rural schools was made by the 
club, with programs put on at each 
school. A box of oranges was given 
for the children of each community. 
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Ansonia, Ohio—The Ansonia club 
yas a long record of worth-while activi- 
ties. These include the sponsorship of 
a high school band which gave concerts 
all .ast summer. The members have al- 
so provided a free picture show duzing 
the winter months and there are plans 
under way to keep this open all the 
year round. At Christmas time the 
members provided a treat for all of 
the children in and around Ansonia. 


Okeene, Oklahoma—The  Under- 
Privileged Child Committee investi- 
gated the case of a boy who was about 
to be sent to a state institution for 
stealing food when he was hungry and 
succeeded in getting his sentence re- 
voked. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee became sponsor of this lad. The 
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c'ub is continuing its good work with 


The Kiwanis Club of Medina, Ohio, cooperates in the sponsorship of a Sunshine Camp for crippled 


boy scouts of the community. children. Above are some of the youngsters who attended the camp last summer. 








The “‘kiddies party’’ given by the Kiwanis Club of Storm Lake, Iowa, is an annual affair which is 

enjoyed by everyone concerned. Those members who have no youngsters borrow one for the occasion 

and the entire group is treated to a special dinner and entertained with singing, sleight-of-hand 

tricks and novelty numbers. The Storm Lake club annually provides more than 15,000 bottles of 
milk for needy school children through its milk fund. 


Greenwood, South Carolina—The 
Greenwood club has equipped an emer- 
gency baby ward in a local hospital 
with four bassinets, six cribs and an 
incubator. They established some years 
ago a children’s library which occupies 
the entire basement floor of Carnegie 
library and it now has its own librarian. 


East Cleveland, Ohio—The Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance is assisting 
the Shaw High School, the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. in their vocational 
counseling work at the high school. The 
members have been arranging personal 
interviews between the students and 
some of the Kiwanians and other busi- 
ness men, who by supplying the infor- 
mation on a form which had been sent 
them, have indicated that they are in a 
position to be of service in this activity. 


Longmont, Colorado—The annual 
farmers’ night party given by the 
Longmont club was attended by 30 
guests from the rural district. The en- 
tertainment program, which followed 





Monessen, Pennsylvania—A bowling 
match was sponsored recently by the 
club between Joseph Janotta and James 
Deiluvio for the benefit of the under- 
privilege child fund. A substantial sum 
was realized for this fund. President 
Jack Mier, Andrew Askounes, Roy 
McShaffrey, C. E. Childs and Charles 
Hazlett were on the committee respon- 
sible for the success of this activity. 
Plans are under way to hold similar 
affairs in the very near future. 


Roxboro, North Carolina—Twenty- 
two under-privileged children who had 
been furnished with glasses by the Ki- 
wanis club were guests of the members 
recently. 








four boxing matches, included an ora- 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Staten Island, New York City, welcome H. G. Hoffman, governor 


tion by a high school agricultural of the State of New Jersey, at the approach to one of the bridges connecting Staten Island and New 

student who competed in the State F. or nge on the occasion when Governor Hoffman was the club’s guest of honor at its meeting. From 

F. A. contest at Fort Collins eft to right, above, are Howard H. Worzel, past president, Livingston Tompkins, Matthew W. 
» A. contest a ort Collins, Slaven, immediate past president, Treadwell H. Steers and Governor Hoffman. 
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Fresh Air, Food and Fun 


By CHARLES E. JORDAN, Jr. 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Knoxville, Tennessee 


OR six weeks each summer the 
F knosvite Tennessee, club has since 

1925 sponsored a fresh air camp for 
under-privileged children between the 
ages of six and twelve. 

The camp is conveniently located just 
without the city limits and is beautifully 
situated among rolling woodlands. It is 
operated on the cottage plan, there be- 
ing a separate cottage for the boys, the 
girls, the dining room and kitchen, the 
gymnasium, store house, and caretaker’s 
home. The personnel of the camp in- 
cludes a graduate nurse and a recrea- 
tional director. There is also a camp 
cook. 

The main purpose of the camp is to 
bring undernourished children up to 
normal weight. Malnutrition is not al- 
ways due to an inadequate amount of 
food, but to improper food, and to the 
environment that will not allow proper 
assimilation of the food consumed. The 
problem of nutrition is the most funda- 
mental of all problems connected with 
child care, as intellect and behavior are 
closely knit with physical well-being. 

The 80 to 100 children that come to 
the camp during the course of a sum- 
mer suffer from malnutrition as a result 
of several reasons. Lack of home con- 
trol is an outstanding cause. Most of 
the children come from disorganized 
homes through the death, separation or 
desertion of parents. In many cases the 
mother is the breadwinner and not able 
to supervise the children’s activity. In 
several cases the child has been an only 
one and unwisely indulged. 

Overfatigue is another cause. The 
most common example is that of the 
child-mother. “Little mothers” of ten 
and twelve with thin backs and prema- 
ture lines of worry come, expecting to 
gain when encumbered with the entire 
care of little brothers and sisters. 

Faulty food habits and improper food 
are decided causes. One little girl was 
allowed to spend Sunday with her par- 
ents, and returned boasting of having 
eaten fifty cents’ worth of candy that 
afternoon. 

One mother brought her twelve-year- 
old son out, and, rubbing snuff from her 
lips, asked the nurse if she minded if 
Troy had several little chews of his to- 
bacco each day. 

Faulty health habits are a cause of 
malnutrition. The children come from 
homes where the entire family sleeps in 
one room—even in one bed—and where 
ventilation is very poor. The children 
know nothing of caring for their teeth 
and are generally in need of dental 
work. Of the 80 children at camp one 
season, 74 had to be taken to the dental 
clinic. 

In combating the problem of mal- 
nutrition and in putting the camp pro- 
gram on a constructive basis, mental 





hygiene is encouraged to insure mental 
and physical growth. 

Obedience is enacted to teach self- 
control. Upon arrival the child is taken 
aside and given an explanation of the 
rules of the camp. Here are the main 
ones: Do not go out of sight of camp 
unless in the company of one of those in 
charge. Do not talk or make a disturb- 
ance during the rest period. Do not use 
bad words or slang. Punishment for 
misbehavior is explained, and love is of- 
fered in return for obedience, 

As much responsibility as possible is 
placed upon each child to give him 
self-confidence and self-respect. He is 
responsible for his own bed, bedding, 
wash-pan, towel, soap, wash cloth, tooth- 
brush, comb and playthings. Regularity 
for habit formation is carried out to 
give the child a sense of order and 
security. 

A typical week-day program is as 
follows: Rising bell at six o’clock— 
Bathing, dressing, toothbrush drill. 

Breakfast. 

Chores—Making beds, sweeping dor- 
mitories, porch and walks. Watering 
flowers, picking up papers, tidying 
grounds, ete. Help in the kitchen. 

Gym—In gymnasium or upon the 
playground. Setting up exercises, group 
games, relays, contests and field events. 
Sometimes hikes are substituted. 

Handcraft—In the boys’ dormitory a 
large, airy room is fitted up as the 
“work shop.” Here the children are 
divided into age groups and engage in 
soap-carving and coloring, wood work, 
peep-shows, paper work, and sewing. 
The finished products are put into a 
smaller adjoining room designated as 
the “club room.” A little house was 
built and put in the yard as a practice 
house. Little girls are given turns at 
furnishing it with cardboard furniture 
and making things for the grounds 
which include a moss-covered lawn, 
sand-rolled playground and graveled 
drives. Bird gardens, benches, swings 
and trellises are cleverly made. The 
playground is equipped with a slide, 
merry-go-round, see-saw, swing, base- 
ball diamond, flag and flag-pole and a 
concreted wading pool. 

Reading hour—“‘William Green Hill” 
is the acknowledged favorite with the 
“Little Colonel” stories running a close 
second. 

Lunch. 

Resting period. 

Miscellaneous — First aid, barber 
shop, playing off tournaments, play re- 
hearsals, walks, ete. 

Supper—Each child drinks at least a 
quart of milk each day and some are 
given a surplus amount. 

Miscellaneous — Croquet, games, 
stunts, mock weddings, dramatization of 
children’s plays, walks. 
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Bedtime at seven o’clock. 
Sunday programs are varied because 
it is parents’ and visitors’ day. In the 
mornings, Sunday School is held in the 
gymnasium, After a period for songs 
and worship, discussions are held. This 
process is rather unique for such a large 
number of children of such varied ages, 
and it would be impractical for teachers 
who had only one day a week contacts. 
However, it proves successful and prof- 
itable because the leader is with them 
continuously and through daily living 
could know their problems as a group 
and as individuals. Discussions are car- 
ried on in a democratic fashion, the 
leader trying to be only the chairman, 
and getting contributions from as many 
as possible. Episodes of the past week 
are subjects for the discussions. 

Another feature of the camp not 
listed in the daily schedule is the ob- 
servance of “Kiwanis Day.” Twice dur- 
ing the season the members of the Ki- 
wanis club with their wives and friends 
come to the camp. Following a banquet 
or picnic supper the children put on 
programs for their entertainment. 

Lastly, and most important of all, the 
camp is operated in the spirit of one 
large, happy family, laying strong faith 
upon the renovating power of love. Only 
mothering can bring trust, contentment 
and happiness to childish hearts. Little 
motherless children coming from alleys 
and basements, victimized into suspi- 
cion and defiance become rejuvenated 
through words of gentle affection and 
kindly action. 

A big treat comes on the Thursday 
before Christmas each year when all the 
children who attended the camp the 
previous summer are collected and en- 
tertained at a big Christmas dinner and 
presented with gifts. 


Madisonville, Cincinnati, Ohio—A 
plan has been formulated whereby Ki- 
wanians assist the foreign-born in se- 
curing their naturalization papers. 


Winfield, Alabama—The secretary 
of this club writes cheering letters to 
citizens confined in hospitals. Soil con- 
servation has been adopted as an ac- 
tivity of the club. 


Burlington, North Carolina—The 
club has adopted the plan of having a 
high school senior boy as a guest of 
the club for a month. Each month a 
new student will be selected. The boys 
are enjoying these contacts with the 
Kiwanians a great deal and they are 
taking an active part in the meetings. 


St. Lawrence, Montreal—The club’s 
school luncheon project has been 
progressing smoothly and efficiently 
and a report from the principal of the 
school in which this activity has been 
centered states that the dietary work 
is doing a tremendous amount of good 
in the health of the children. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Prof. J. Hugh Jackson, president of 
the Palo Alto, California, club, has as- 
sumed the Comptrollership of Stanford 
University in addition to acting as the 
Dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 


ness. The situation at Stanford is 
unique. The University is outside of 


any incorporation with approximately 
4,000 people residing on the campus, 
both students and faculty. They main- 
tain their own police department, fire 
department, streets, public utilities and 
in fact are practically an independent 
municipality. The Comptroller is not 
only responsible for the physical plant 
of the University but is responsible also 
for all the activities incurred by these 
conditions, 





Past President E. A. Caldwell of 
Monroe, Georgia, is one of a half-dozen 
Georgia editors who belong to the 
American Press Half-Century Club. 
Kiwanian Caldwell went into the news- 
paper office at the age of six. 


President Robert J. Deininger of 
Torrance, California, has been ap- 
pointed by the City Council to fill an 
unexpired term as Councilman.  Ki- 
wanian Deininger has had considerable 
experience in the city government, hav- 
ing been the first City Clerk and a 
former Mayor. He is a former secre- 
tary of the club. 


Wilbur F. Creighton, Jr., Nashville, 
Tennessee, has been elected a director 
of the Associated General Contractors’ 
national organization. The meeting 
was held at San Antonio, Texas. 


Past President Orland S. Loomis of 
Mauston, Wisconsin, has been elected 
for a two year term as Attorney Gen- 
eral, 


Kiwanian Jesse W. White of Pueblo, 
Colorado, has been elected President 
of the Pueblo County Medical Society. 


With the selection of Kiwanian 
Patrick J. Maher to complete six 
months of an unexpired term, three 
Kiwanians of the Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, club have successively held the 
office of Mayor; Yale B. Griffith is Pres- 
ident of the Pacific Southwest Associa- 
tion of the Y.M.C.A.; and Jack E. Lewis 
and Perey C. Heckendorf are County 
Clerk and District Attorney, respec- 
tively. 


Kiwanian Claude E. Neil of Topeka, 
Kansas, has been elected president of 
the Topeka Real Estate Board for this 
year. 


Past President Charles C. Erwin has 
been honored by the club at Forest 
City, North Carolina, by being elected 
the outstanding citizen of the com- 
munity because of his contributions to 
community service and community 
spirit. 


President Floyd J. Gonyea who is 
Police Judge of Cudahy, Wisconsin, has 
been named to the Executive Board of 
the Milwaukee County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. President Gonyea 
was zone commander for Cudahy last 
year. 


Here are some interesting items from 
Jonesboro, Arkansas—Herman Horton 
is a member of the Arkansas House of 
Representatives; J. L. Hague is Pres- 
ident of the Mid-South Gladiolas’ As- 
sociation; President E. L. Westbrooke, 
Jr., is United States Commissioner for 
Eastern Arkansas and Secretary Julian 
James is Secretary of the Eastern 
Arkansas Young Men’s Clubs. 


Immediate Past President Matthew 
W. Slaven of Staten Island, New York, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Trade Associa- 
tions and Civic Affairs for the World’s 
Fair to be held in New York in 1939. 

Past President William C. Buntin and 
Anton L. Schwab have been elected 
Vice President and Treasurer, respec- 
tively, of the Staten Island Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Kiwanian Ross G. Rile of Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Montgomery County Road 
Board Supervisors’ Association. 


Past President D. B. Teague of San. 
ford, North Carolina, has been awarded 
a loving cup designating him the most 
valuable member of the club during 
1936. Kiwanian Teague is a charter 
member of the club and for several 
years was the secretary. 


Kiwanian A. L. Reinhard of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Association. 


Wellesley, Massachusetts, Kiwanians 
holding public office include: Past Pres- 
ident J. Austin Peckham, Selectman 
and Representative to State Legisla- 
ture; George G. S. Perkins, Treasurer; 
Arthur K. Wells, Tax Collector; Ed- 
ward T. Madden, Building Inspector; 
and George L. Abell, Park Commis- 
sioner. 


To Kiwanian Deane E. Walker of 
Plymouth, Indiana, has come the honor 
of being appointed as a member of 
the State Board of Education by the 
governor of the state. Mr. Walker is 
the county superintendent of schools. 


Some active Kiwanians in Texarkana, 
Texas, are: President James E. Stuart, 
Secretary of the Texarkana, Texas, 
School Board; R. Bruce Cullom, Tex- 
arkana, Arkansas, a member of the 
City Council; C. R. Ray, President, 
Arkansas Association of Laundrymen; 
Herbert B. Wren, Jr., President of the 
Texarkana Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; Goul W. Frier, President and 
Sam L. Mills, Director of the Arkansas 
Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Association; 
Past President Tom J. Wilbanks, Pres- 
ident, United Charities; David E. Holt, 
President, Texarkana Ministerial Alli- 
ance; and Past President Will E. Bann, 
Chairman of the Red Cross. 


Immediate Past President J. H. 
Peterman, Clarinda, Iowa, has been 
doubly honored. He has been elected 
Vice President of the Iowa Unit of the 
American Bankers’ Association and he 
received the 1936 Efficiency Trophy 
which was presented by Glenn L. Cava- 
naugh, Governor of the Nebraska-lowa 
District. 


Clermont, Florida—After serving as 
a member of the House for several 
terms, Kiwanian George F. Westbrook 
was elected to the State Senate. Robert 
W. Simms has been elected President 
of the Clermont Chamber of Commerce 
and Kiwanian George D. Bartlett is 
secretary of the same organization. 








Bernard Kesting of Toledo, Ohio, is 
President of the Ohio Association of 
County Engineers and Frank M. 
Schramm is chairman of local arrange- 
ments for the Florists’ Telegraph De- 
livery Association Convention which is 
to be held in Toledo. Edward J. O’- 
Donnell is President of the Independent 
Petroleum Retailer Association. 


The Kiwanis Club of Chickasha, Ok- 
lahoma, is proud of the fact that 
Frank M. Bailey is governor-at-large 
of the State Bar of Oklahoma this 
year. Kiwanian Bailey is a very ac- 
tive member, having been a lieutenant 
governor, a president of his club, and 
is a past governor of the Texas-Okla- 
homa District. 
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James R. Ford of Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia, has been elected President of. 


the Southern California Board of Title 
Underwriters. Word has come to us 
that Charles E. Arnn, past president 
of the Los Angeles club, has assumed 
the Advertising Directorship of the 
Daily News and the Evening News in 
Los Angeles. 


Robert Gregg Cherry of Gastonia, 
North Carolina, is the Speaker for the 
Legislature of North Carolina. Con- 
gratulations, Kiwanian Cherry. 


Edward G. Richardson, past presi- 
dent of the Bristol, Tennessee, club, 
has been elected President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The retiring 
president, Leslie R. Driver, is also a 
past president of the Bristol club. 


Harry L. Jones, former secretary of 
the Hyannis, Massachusetts, club, has 
been elected Grand Patriarch of the 
Grand Encampment of Massachusetts 
I. O. O. F. and Kiwanian Albert T. 
Chase has been appointed to serve as 
his Marshal. 


Hiram S. Hall, president of the Jack- 
son Heights, New York, club, who has 
long been active in civic work in Queens 
and who for many years was active in 
the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, has been elected 
to the Board of Trustees of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum. 


Dr. M. S. F. Greene has been ap- 
pointed to the Board of State Medical 
Examiners. Immediate Past President 
Donald W. Webber is the President of 
the Auburn-Lewiston, Maine, Chamber 
of Commerce. 





Proudly listed among the ranks of 
Kiwanians who are members of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Illinois, is a 
man whom many of you will remember 
as the boy who had such a colorful 
career in the field of sports. James 
D. Lightbody launched his_ record- 
breaking career when he graduated at 
the Midway and few runners have bet- 
tered or equaled the marks he set dur- 
ing his four year athletic career at the 
University of Chicago where he was 
the outstanding half-miler, miler and 
cross country runner. Occasionally he 
was chosen for the mile relay. He ran 
this event at the Penn relays and cap- 
tured it, bringing the honors to the 
West for the first time in athletic 
history. His Olympic triumphs in 1904 
at St. Louis and two years later at 
Athens are still pointed to with marked 
pride by those who witnessed these 
events. For several years he remained 
abroad where he achieved many more 
honors in the field of athletics. 











George G. Sylvia of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, has been elected Pres- 
ident of the New Bedford Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association; Past President Isaac 
Dawson is President of the Ex-Club 
which is composed of former city coun- 
cil members; and Andrew H. King has 
been reélected President of the Greater 
New Bedford Milk Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 


L. R. Steig, superintendent of schools 
at Harvey, North Dakota, has been 
appointed to an important position in 
the School of Education at the State 
College in Fargo. 


In Crewe, Virginia, W. Budwell is 
acting as Chairman of the Municipal 
Building Committee of the Town Coun- 
cil and Kiwanian C. G. Ashemore has 
been elected President of the Nottoway 
County Soil Conservation Association. 


Kiwanian Harold C. Stadtmiller, 
musician for the Exeter, California, 
club, was honored at a surprise dinner 
which commended his twenty-seven 
years as a leader in the community, in 
school, church and civic work. 


Past President Charles Bartlett of 
Geneva, Ohio, has been reélected Pres- 
ident of the Ashtabula County Health 
Association. 


Vancouver, Washington, presents the 
following: Clyde Perkins is President 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Jay A. Sly, Past Pres- 
ident Louis Schaefer and Kiwanian Joe 
R. Harvey are directors. Kiwanian 
Perkins is also President of the Com- 
munity Chest. Past President Geo. B. 
Simpson has been elected Judge of the 
Superior Court and Eugene J. Keller 
has been appointed District Commander 
of the American Legion for the State of 
Washington. 


Secretary Joseph Schmidt has been 
elected President of the Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, New York, Chamber of Com- 
merce and Past President Charles F. 
Tietjen is Vice President of the Cham- 
ber. William Meyer has been elected 
a member of the Executive Board of 
Queens Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. 


Past President Geo. K. Aiken, Mayor 
of Ontario, Oregon, is a member of 
the State Game Commission; Past 
President M. A. Biggs is the County 
District Attorney; Secretary Earl 
Blackaby is Clerk of the School Board 
and City Treasurer; Past President J. 
A. Davenport is President of the On- 
tario Commercial Club; and H. L. 
Peterson is President of the State 
Furniture Dealers’ Association. 


Past President Jacob F. May is Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma; Lee Robison, 
a former lieutenant governor, is Presi- 
dent of the Welfare Board and Past 
President Mose A. Gash is President of 
the County Health Association. 
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Past President Harry L. Oswalt of 
Garden City, Kansas, has been elected 
District Chairman for Boy Scouts for 
this year. 


The village clerk at St. Clair Shores, 
Michigan, is Secretary Walter F. Pratt 
and the county coroner is Kiwanian 
Charles L. Rivard. 


Past President William M. Northrup 
of Alhambra, California, has been hon- 
ored with the presentation of a scroll 
of appreciation signed by the officials 
of the South Pacific Area of Y.M.C.A., 
in recognition of twenty-three years 
of self-sacrificing work. 





/ 


{ 


K. C. Larkey, President of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Memphis, Tennessee, has 
been elected President of the Gavel 
Club, an organization of presidents 
and past presidents of Memphis civic 
clubs. 


Members of the Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, club took an active part in the 
Community Chest this year. President 
Lawrence R. Northeutt was Chairman 
of the Board; Gordon V. Smith was 
Chairman of the Community Chest 
Speakers’ Bureau; Immediate Past 
President Joseph Miller was on the 
Headquarters Staff; Former Secretary 
Wm. E. Chisholm was captain of the 
drive teams and twenty other Kiwan- 
ians acted as drive team members. 


In Ashtabula, Ohio, President Floyd 
C. Williams was elected Executive Sec- 
retary of the Ashtabula County Public 
Health Association; Kiwanian Henry 
Brink and Secretary Harry W. Brecht, 
a past president, were elected Directors 
of the Health Association; and Past 
President Chas. A. Meister was elected 
State Special Representative of the 
Association, 


Rev. A. Malin has been elected Pres- 
ident of the Peabody, Kansas, Ministe- 
rial Alliance to succeed Kiwanian R. 
W. Kohr, retiring president, who is 
leaving to reside in Ohio. 


Kiwanian J. S. Henderson of Horton, 
Kansas, has been appointed Mayor to 
fill an unexpired term and J. W. Mc- 
Manigal has been appointed as military 
aid to Governor Huxman of Kansas. 
Kiwanian McManigal is a past presi- 
dent of the club. 


Past President Maurice J. Sopp was 
elected Chairman of the Pacific Coast 
Dealers’ Planning Committee at a meet- 
ing at Oakland, California, recently. 
He then went to Detroit, Michigan, to 
represent the Pacific Coast at the na- 
tional meeting held there. Kiwanian 
Sopp is a member of the Huntington 
Park, California, club. 
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Honor Past International Presidents 


**Conegravulations, John’ 
President John H. Moss 


at the Milwaukee Club. 


"John Moss Day" observed in 
Milwaukee, and Joshua L. Johns 


is made honorary member at 
Green Bay. 
a 


HE board of directors of the Ki- 

wanis Club of Milwaukee were meet- 

ing one evening last year at the 
home of the 1936 president, Carl Ema. 
The business affairs of the always busy 
Milwaukee club were disposed of and 
some general plans were discussed. 

The matter of club personnel was 
gone into and before very long the 
statement was made that the Milwau- 
kee club could well be proud of the fact 
that it had among its members a Past 
International President, John H. Moss. 

Someone proposed a “John Moss Day” 
and the proposal met with instanta- 
neous approval. J. Roy Symons, sec- 
retary in 1936, was present and a reso- 
lution was drawn up, signed by Secre- 
tary Symons and adopted. A section of 
that resolution says: 

“The Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee has 
one of Kiwanis’ great men within its 
circle—a man who in the fuller years 
of Kiwanis achievement will be herald- 
ed as a tower of strength. He is a man 
of whom future Kiwanians will say, ‘If 
we could but have known him.’ So that 
we may profit by an extraordinary op- 
portunity to do honor, to understand, 
and to pay tribute to a great man 
among us, I recommend that the Ki- 
wanis Club of Milwaukee dedicate one 
meeting next year to its outstanding 





said International President A. Copeland Moss 
Callen Nice of you to come, Cope,’’ said Past International “4055 
And the train pulled out. 
Callen was guest speaker at an observance of “‘John Moss Day’”’ 


member, Past District 
Governor, Past Interna- 
tional President of Kiwan- 
is, and an exemplification 
of the spirit of Kiwanis, 
John H. Moss.” 

So on March 3, the Mil- 
waukee club honored John 
Moss and _ International 
President A. Copeland 
Callen was present as the 
guest speaker. 

President Callen spoke 
on the Spirit and Signifi- 
sance of Kiwanis and paid 


John Moss a_ splendid 
tribute. The speaker re- 
viewed Past President 


Moss’ Kiwanis history, de- 
tailing the offices which he 
has held and explaining 
the responsibilities that 
go with the conscientious 
filling of these duties. 
Added to this fine, long 
list of Kiwanis achieve- 
ments, President Callen 
explained, Past President 
was rendering a 
magnificent service by col- 
lecting an official history 
of the organization. 

At the close of the meeting President 
Callen was presented with a framed 
portrait of Past President Moss. The 
club presented John with a beautiful 
hand wrought iron stand of ferns, as a 
symbolic token of its enduring affection. 

The presentation of a corsage bou- 
quet to Mrs. Moss, who slipped in as an 
observer, added a final touch of beauty 
to the occasion. 


President 


OSHUA L. Johns, Algoma, Past In- 
ternational President of Kiwanis In- 
ternational was made an honorary 

member of the Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
Kiwanis club and was presented with an 
engraved certificate of appreciation of 
his services to Kiwanis by Glen V. 
Rork, Eau Claire, governor of the Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District, at the 
February 15 meeting of the club in the 
Hotel Northland. Rork also addressed 
the members on ‘‘The Parade of Men.” 

A number of district officers at- 
tended, making short remarks con- 
gratulatory to Past President Johns. 
Frank Horak, Oconto, chairman of the 
International Committee on Publicity, 
represented International President A. 
Copeland Callen. Others included John 
S. Addison, Racine, past district gov- 
ernor; Oscar Frings, Racine, lieutenant 
governor; and Noel H. Buckstaff, Eau 
Claire, district secretary. 

Replying to the tribute paid him, 
Past President Johns said that ‘‘Strange 
as it may seem, no club could have 
conferred this honor upon me that 
would have given me greater pleasure 
than to have the Green Bay club do 
it. I shall always cherish this honorary 
membership because of its association 
and the pleasant memories it carries 
with it. I am deeply grateful to the 
members of the Green Bay club, and 
to those old friends who have come 
here today to help the Green Bay club 
do me this honor.” 

Speaking of the circus parade, “in 
which every man is a doer and a lead- 
er,’’ Governor Rork said that a Kiwanis 
club “has got to be a part of the 
parade of its community.” 














Past International President Joshua L. Johns, at left, receiving honorary membership in the Green 


Bay Club from President G. M. Ahlischwede. 


District Governor Glen V. Rork, at right. 
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The most significant influence of the 
Acadians on the life of Louisiana has 
been agrarian, though members of the 
race have achieved high places in the 
religious, educational, industrial and 
political life of the state. Edwin 
Broussard, who served 12 years in the 
United States Senate, was an Acadian. 
Allen J. Ellender, now United States 
Senator from Louisiana, is likewise a 
member of that romantic group. He 
justifies his origin not so much in his 
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Frederick W. Williamson, who is a member of 
the Monroe, Louisiana, Kiwanis club and author 
of this article. 


distinguished abilities as a lawyer, but 
because he is the most successful grow- 
er of potatoes in the South. 

Those who came to Louisiana found 
a better land than their ancient, be- 
loved Acadia. True, they were desper- 
ately poor. They had been bereft of 
virtually every earthly possession in 
the expulsion, but on reaching the sun- 
ny, beneficent haven in the friendly 
Southland they were given lands along 
the bayous, with seed and materials to 
cultivate small holdings and_ build 
homes. Naturally thrifty and indus- 
trious, they made the most of their 
new opportunities in a land that was 
kind and generous. Flocks and herds 
multiplied wonderfully in a climate 
where the air was cooled by the invig- 
orating breezes from the not distant 
Gulf of Mexico, and there was grass to 
eat winter and summer, where the whole 
country was one vast, broad, level 
meadow. In the black, loamy soil vege- 
tables grew almost without cultivation 
in the greatest profusion. Oranges 
could be plucked from the trees even in 
December. An acre or two barely 
scratched over and sown in rice fur- 
nished the favorite food for a large 
family. No cultivation was necessary. 








The Acadians in Louisiana 


(From page 273) 


Such was the new Acadia of the ex- 
iles. Here they grew and multiplied 
for generations, till their homes in the 
far, cold North were forgotten. Their 
herds, the fish and wild game and rice 
furnished them a living. Skins and 
pelts bought ammunition and clothing. 
Why should they work? As a matter 
of fact, they did not work when they 
came to realize that a living was so 
easily obtainable. And that circum- 
stance contributed to the maintenance 
of their primitive state, which for years 
was a characteristic of the “Cajans.” 

Their lives were very simple, but 
they were fond of dancing parties as 
they are to the present day. They main- 
tained their religious proclivities, but 
paid little attention to the needs of edu- 
cation. Not until the turn of the pres- 
ent century have they enjoyed the 
privileges of a widespread system of 
schools, and it is during this time that 
we find them taking a larger place in 
the affairs of the state and the deeper 
responsibilities of citizenship. Up to 
1900 they were largely an isolated peo- 
ple, living to themselves and shunning 
contacts with the outside world. The 
opening up of highways and the estab- 
lishment of schools has made a vast 
difference in their situation as com- 
pared with their one-time primitive 
state. 

The coming of the northerner, with 
methods of irrigation, changed the 
economic aspect of the Acadians, and 
made possible the development of the 
vast rice industry and the production 
of sugar cane, which gave to southwest 
Louisiana the appellation “Rice Coun- 
try” and “Sugar Bowl.” 

Until they began the cultivation of 
rice in accord with modern principles 
of agriculture, their manner of life had 
changed very little since they first set- 
tled in the country. Today they are 
industrious, prosperous and many of 
them rich. When their day’s work is 
done they delight to assemble and spend 
the evenings in dancing and merry-mak- 
ing. They still weave the wonderful 
Attakapas cloth, a brightly-hued tex- 
tile of exquisite workmanship, the proc- 
ess for which has been handed down 
from generation to generation since the 
first refugees settled in the region 
originally known as Poste Attakapas 
on the picturesque Teche River. 

The tragedy and the romance of the 
early Acadians is best known to the 
world through Longfellow’s immortal 
poem, “Evangeline.” Granting the lib- 
erties that are the prerogative of the 
poet in visualizing historical facts, the 
story of “Evangeline” is essentially 
authentic. “Evangeline” is identifiable 
in the pathetically tragic Emmeline 
Labiche, whose romantic love for Louis 
Arceneaux (“Gabriel” of the poem) was 
cruelly shattered by the separation of 
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men and women in the expulsion from 
Acadia. Throughout the wanderings of 
the refugees before they reached 
Louisiana, Emmeline sought vainly for 
her lover. Finally, under the oaks of 
the new Acadia, on the banks of the 
Teche, she discovers him. But there is 
no answering smile of rejoicing in the 
reunion. Arceneaux, dejected and 
ashamed, admits that he is in love with 
another (some authorities say he was 
already married), and _ disappears 
among the moss-hung trees overhanging 
the bayou. The girl is stricken with 
grief. Her mind unhinged from this cul- 
minating tragedy, she succumbs within 
a year. Her grave is a hallowed spot in 
St. Martin parish in the “Land of 
Evangeline.” 

One of the most precious and vener- 
ated memorials of the original refugees 
is the “Evangeline Oak” at St. Martins- 
ville, the same tree under which Emme- 
line Labiche rediscovered her lover only 
to lose him. The great spreading mon- 
arch of the primeval forest has for 
nearly two centuries been the gather- 
ing place of the “Cajans” of the region 
and is a mecca for thousands of pil- 
grims who visit the land each year. Not 
far away is Emmeline Labiche’s grave, 
marked by the beautiful bronze statue, 
“Evangeline,” presented to St. Martins- 
ville by the motion picture actress 
Dolores Del Rio. 

The memory of Louis Arceneaux is 
likewise perpetuated in the preservation 
of his original home, enclosed in the 
Longfellow-Evangeline park, a beauti- 
ful wooded tract of 300 acres, estab- 
lished by the State of Louisiana as a 
tribute to the early Acadians. 





An Acadian woman in the “‘Land of Evangeline,”’ 
Louisiana, at her spinning wheel. 
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Many histories, most of them biased 
according to the religious or political 
leanings of the historians, have been 
written about the Acadians. One of 
the best of these, because of its impar- 
tiality, is Fortier’s “History of Louisi- 
ana.” Dudley LeBlanc of Lafayette, 
Louisiana, has compiled an interesting 
volume, “The True History of the 
Acadians,” which embraces a large 
mass of documentary evidence on the 
experiences of the Acadians from the 
time of their first settlement of Nova 
Scotia until their advent in Louisiana. 
American literature teems with inci- 
dents based on either the actual or 
traditional experiences of the tragical- 
ly romantic people, much of the theme 
derived from Longfellow’s “Evange- 
line.” 

One rich field of literary endeavor has 
hardly been touched—at any rate, not 
adequately. The folk lore of this re- 
markable people awaits as an undiscov- 
ered gold mine the practiced brain and 
hand of the researcher. A presentation 
of some of the dances and Mardi Gras 
observances was given at the Texas 
Centennial at Dallas last year, and will 
be repeated this year, through codpera- 
tion of Kiwanis clubs in South Louisi- 
ana. 

The most noteworthy attempt to 
dramatize the folk life of the Louisiana 
Acadians is the play, “The Cajan,” 
written by Mrs. Ada Jack Carver, of 
Minden, Louisiana, who graphically de- 
picts the social problems of the race 
produced by the practice of intermar- 
riage. The appalling results of this 
custom, encouraged by the isolation so 
long endured by the Acadians, led to 
the enactment of a law in Louisiana 
prohibiting the marriage of cousins, 
a circumstance which furnishes the 
dramatic and tragic climax to “The 
Cajan.” The play was awarded first 
place in the Samuel French contest for 
Little Theater productions in 1926, and 
second place in the Belasco contest the 
same year in New York. 

Another work of similar merit is the 
symphonic tone poem, “Acadie,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Blanche G. Oliver, wife of 


a prominent attorney of Monroe, 
Louisiana, in collaboration with Miss 
Florence Ziegler, of the Northeast Cen- 
ter L.S.U. music faculty, and J. Ver- 
non Stanger, former director of the 
Shreveport Symphony orchestra. The 
work is the only attempt so far success- 
fully made to interpret in terms of 
music the experiences of the Acadians. 
The transcription is divided into four 
parts: A pastoral description of life 
in Acadia; “Doomed to Expulsion”; 
“Wanderers in the Land”; “The Land 
of Promise.” The composition ends in 
a paean of thanksgiving, on the note 
of “Ave Maria.” The musical score is 
woven around “Un Acadien Arrant” 
(Canadian Exile Song), sung for gen- 
erations by the Acadians of Nova 
Scotia. 

The fraternal link which binds the 
Acadians of Louisiana to those of Nova 
Scotia is emphasized over and over 
again in the similarity of names that 
occur in the descendant families of both 
countries. Fellowship amongst the two 
branches of the Acadian people is pro- 
moted by an annual pilgrimage to the 
shrines which are dear to the heart of 
every Acadian. Louisianians make the 
tour to Grand Pre, and observe a great 
festival on revisiting the ancient home- 
land. Nova Scotians go to St. Mar- 
tinsville to visit the Evangeline Oak, 
the statue and the grave of Longfel- 
low’s heroine, and the Arceneaux home 
in Longfellow-Evangeline State Park. 

One of the newest Kiwanis clubs in 
the Louisiana-Mississippi District is 
established at New Iberia, in the heart 
of the “Land of Evangeline.” Its mem- 
bers have a part in promoting the Acad- 
ian pilgrimages as an opportunity to 
foster the spirit of international fellow- 
ship and good will which is preéminent- 
ly a Kiwanis principle. 

Without doubt, as the years go on, 
this movement will have a deeper and 
broader significance in binding’ more 
closely together in common endeavor the 
two great peoples of the North Ameri- 
can continent and insuring the per- 
petuation of one of the noblest ideals 
of Kiwanis. 


Federal Education Aid to 
Under-Privileged Children 


oe 


(From page 274 


neither adults, nor young people of 
employable age, there is no federal aid 
whatsoever being given for their educa- 
tional equipment, training and care. 
Accordingly, it was to meet this need 
that I was privileged to introduce in the 
Senate on February 19, Senate Bill 
1634, sponsored by the International So- 
ciety for Crippled Children, in sub- 
stance to extend to handicapped chil- 
dren the same kind of federal aid which 
is being extended to young people of 
employable age, or adults, who have 


physical handicaps making them ab- 
normal or subnormal American citizens. 

The purpose of the bill is carried in 
the caption, “To provide for the educa- 
tion of all types of physically handi- 


capped children; to make an appropria- 
tion of money therefor, and to regulate 
its expenditure.” The total appropria- 
tion provided for by the bill is the sum 
of $11,580,000. Of this sum each state 
would receive $40,000.00 as an outright 
grant. This assures each state a cer- 
tain sum regardless of whether the state 
might be in position to take advantage 
of the other appropriations made pos- 
sible by the bill, if they can be matched 
with state money. By the terms of the 
proposed law, this sum of $40,000.00 
“shall be used to establish, extend and 
improve services for the educating of 
physically handicapped children (as 
in the bill provided), especially in rural 
areas.” 
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The bill further provides for a fed- 
eral appropriation of $9,000,000, to 
be distributed among the several states, 
on the basis of the ratio of the number 
of inhabitants in each state between 
the ages of five and 20 years to the to- 
tal number of inhabitants in the same 
age range in the United States. For 
example, adding the grant made out- 
right to the several states to the share 
which each of the states would receive 
of the $9,000,000, the State of Florida, 
for instance, would receive approxi- 
mately $145,300; Iowa over $200,000, 
and a large state like Pennsylvania, 
about $750,000. In order to avail itself 
of this appropriation, or any part 
thereof, it will be necessary for the 
several states to match the federal ap- 
propriation with funds of their own, 
which would thus make an expenditure 
by the direct stimulus of this bill of 
$20,000,000 in the several states by both 
the state and the federal contribution. 

This money, by the clear provisions 
of the bill, shall be used in paying the 
cost of services for the education of 
physically handicapped children, over 
and above the cost of educating physi- 
cally normal children in the pubue 
schools in the state and subdivisions 
thereof, and for the training of teachers 
of such children. An appropriation is 
also made from the bill to the United 
States Department of Education for the 
purpose of making studies, investiga- 
tions, and reports toward the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the act. 

We have been careful in the provi- 
sions of this bill to preserve the same 
independence of the several states in 
determining what the educational pro- 
gram of the states shall be, as is pre- 
served in the Harrison-Black Bill, which 
provides federal aid to the several states 
in the education of normal children in 
the public schools; that is to say, the 
department of education or public in- 
struction of the several states not of 
the Federal Government is the agency 
which affords the plan by which the 
funds are expended. 

Children, as we all know, do not hap- 
pen to be born according to any par- 
ticular idea of geography. It is only 
a chance in the economic growth of the 
ration that may give to the children 
of even a small sub-school district in 
the United States the proportion which 
each child should enjoy of the total 
American wealth. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, therefore, is just awakening 
to its responsibility to the children of 
the nation to see to it that these in- 
equalities in the distribution of wealth 
shall not handicap the citizen of tomor- 
row in the care, the nurture, and the 
training and equipment, which by its 
absence or presence shall, in all proba- 
bility, determine whether that child as a 
citizen of tomorrow shall be a burden 
upon or a benefit for the nation. 

It is obvious, therefore, that this bill 
reaches a field heretofore untouched by 
the aid of the federal hand. The nor- 
mal life of a child is in the home, the 
bosom of the family, however poor that 
family may be, where the caress of a 
mother’s love and the care of a fa- 
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ther’s hand can guide it and direct it. 
We do not want, therefore, to make it 
necessary for a handicapped child to 
leave the home and go to an institution 
somewhere—into the hands of stran- 
gers—in order that it may get an educa- 
tion; we don’t want to take that child 
away from association with normal 
children if that can be avoided, be- 
cause our purpose is to fit the child to 
take its place among normal men and 
women and to live as near the life of a 
normal person as may possibly be; and 
yet it costs a great deal more to edu- 
cate a child with defects of hearing, or 
of sight, or of speech, in the public 
school; it takes a great deal more 
equipment for an abnormal child whose 
limbs are deformed, or whose under- 
nourished body is wasted and needs 
particular care than for a normal child 
in the public school; it takes a dif- 
ferent kind of teacher for children so 
handicapped. It may be that the ordi- 
nary bus that carries the normal chil- 
dren to school is not equipped to carry 
the crippled child who must go in its 
wheel chair, or in some instance, it 
may be especially in rural areas, that 








the teacher shall have to go to the child 
and teach the child in its own home. 

The several states are burdened, we 
think sometimes almost to their limit, 
in providing adequate equipment and 
instruction for the education of nor- 
mal children, much less are they able 
to assume this burden of caring for the 
under-privileged child, or bearing the 
additional expense which is necessary 
to educate the handicapped child over 
that necessary for the normal child. 

So what this bill does is simply to let 
at least half of that burden rest upon 
the Federal Government; that is to say, 
that all the people of the United States, 
through the agency of their Federal 
Government, bear half of the extra cost 
required in the education of physically 
handicapped children. It may be that 
later it will be necessary that the Fed- 
eral Government shall bear even a larg- 
er share. We can work this out by ex- 
perience toward the right conclusion. 

I believe that not only the happiness 
but the permanent stability of this na- 
tion lies in the proper education of our 
children.’ We cannot afford the expense 
to society of not educating our children. 


Troop 500... 


(From page 281) 


a normal person needs to do. It is 
certainly true that in the case of the 
blind boys of Troop 300, many of 
them have developed a “sixth sense” 
that at times is positively uncanny. The 
training of such boys naturally depends 
on the development of his other special 
senses, particularly those of hearing 
and feeling. And when such training 
is carefully planned and executed, it 
is astonishing how far a blind person 
can be developed. It has been the 
writer’s observation that there is hard- 
ly any limit to this development with 
the possible exception of three factors, 
that is, the knowledge of speed, dis- 
tance and color. Even here there is 
some question. Many of these boys 
can tell fairly accurately the speed of 
an automobile in which they are rid- 
ing. 

To the uninitiated, it might seem 
that the sense of direction would be 
lacking. However, these boys do not 
get “turned around” any more than 
do sighted folks. Hearing, of course, 
aids greatly in this sense of direction, 
but there are other ways of knowing. 
The following incident will illustrate 
how simple some of these things can be. 
The writer had three of these boys in 
the rear seat of an automobile one day, 
and after driving for several miles and 
making a number of turns, one of them 
suddenly asked, “Why are you going 
North?” Curiosity prompted the driv- 
er to ask, “How do you know we are 
going North?” “Because,” came the 
quick reply, “I can feel the sun on 
the back of my neck.” 

Troop 300 at present is working on 
telegraphy, woodworking and leather 





work. Telegraphy, of course, is purely 
a matter of developing quick and 
accurate perception in hearing. In 
the case of woodworking, it is train- 
ing the sense of feeling. Here, we have 
cut out patterns in heavy cardboard 
which are thumb-tacked to a piece of 
wood. The boys are then able to fol- 
low the pattern with their saws. The 
boys have been making leather belts 
and purses which are good enough to 
go into any merchant’s show case. 
Music is quite a natural hobby, and 
many of these lads have considerable 
talent, both with instruments and in 
vocal ability. 

It would be natural to suppose that 
they would be hopelessly handicapped 
in athletics. So far as competitive 
sport is concerned, this is true. How- 
ever, even here the case is not hope- 
less by any means. For example, one 
of the boys has erected a horizontal 
bar in his back yard at home and has 
become extremely proficient at this 
form of sport. It gives one a peculiar 
thrill to watch this blind lad do a 
giant swing without exhibiting the 
least sign of fear or nervousness. 

While all these physical and material 
things are of the utmost importance 
in the lives of the boys of Troop 300, 
there is another side which is of equal 
if not greater importance. That is, the 
development of self-confidence through 
the social contacts which Scout work 
affords. Psychologically, it is natural 
for a person so handicapped to feel 
his inferiority in the presence of 
sighted people. If he has no other 
contacts, especially when young, this 
inferiority complex is apt to become 
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quite pronounced. But when he is 
thrown in contact with others who are 
equally handicapped he _ instinctively 
feels that he is on a basis of equality 
and his self-confidence develops ac- 
cordingly. The writer remembers one 
case in particular where this develop- 
ment was unusually noticeable. Some 
three years ago a young lad joined the 
troop who had never played with other 
children and, in fact, had never had 
contact with any one to speak of except 
his own father and mother. On his 
first night with the troop, he could not 
be induced to speak above a whisper, 
and was almost literally “scared to 
death.” Today, he has become a cheer- 
ful, rough and tumble boy, ready to 
argue anything with anybody at any 
time. He possesses a naturally fine 
voice and a faculty for dialect stories 
that may well provide a ‘uture for 
him as a professional entertainer. 

3ehind all this marvelous training 
work stands the figure of Fred Bolotin, 
the blind Scout Master, whose under- 
standing of and sympathy for these 
boys, makes possible the progress that 
has been achieved. His cheerfulness, 
keen intellect and moral character are 
indispensable factors in the struggle 
to overcome the handicap of eternal 
darkness. It is quite probable that no 
sighted person could fully understand 
the problems of the boys as does a blind 
man himself. 

Truly, the blind do lead the blind. 


Agriculture—An Oppor- 
tunity for Young Folks 
(From page 275) 


ment to make a success. They are 
rated as high in our social life as those 
in any occupation or profession. 

We should lend a hand to those who 
are young, capable and willing to 
adopt agriculture as their life’s voca- 
tion. If we can assist in any way to 
further the prosperity and happiness 
of people on farms, we can then say 
that we have built firmly and well. 
A prosperous, happy and contented 
rural people are the community’s 
greatest asset. They build schools, 
churches and good roads. They fill 
the countryside with comfortable homes 
and valuable farm property. They 
conserve and enrich the soil rather 
than deplete it. They give a spirit of 
confidence and faith to all other in- 
dustries and are always the “good 
neighbors” to you and me who serve 
them in a business or professional way. 

Let us show them that the farm is 
the opportunity for a profitable occu- 
pation for industrious and reliable 
young folks. 
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In Memory of Will Rogers 


(From page 


the identity of their sponsor until a 
“leak” developed and presenting the 
home with a prize boar from the porcine 
cast of “State Fair” are among the 
recollections of Kiwanians of Los 
Angeles county. Will was really vitally 
interested in Kiwanis. 

You cannot blame Kiwanians for 
feeling mighty close to Will Rogers and 
anything having to do with the crez ation 
of a lasting memoria! to him is of in- 
terest to members of the organization 
for which he served as “delegate at 
large.” 

Some folks are privileged to add 
material thi:.gs to the spiritual values 
of life. One man who knew and loved 
Will Rogers has been able to actually 
erect a “house made by hands” as a 
visible and well nigh everlasting me- 
morial to his friend. 

Colorado Springs 
build a 


Pen rose, 
wanted to 


Spencer 


resident, memorial 


that would last thousands of years, 
would be spectacular and unique. He 
had ideas and he had the site for just 


such a memorial, so multi-millionaire 
Penrose called into consultation famous 
architects and engineers. After two 
years the monument is practically com- 
plete. 

The memorial, this “Will Rogers 
Shrine of the Sun” this “Castle in the 
Air” is a beautiful spire of light pink 
granite, resembling an Old World feud- 
al tower. It has been built almost two 
miles above sea level on the front range 
of the Rocky Mountains. It is on a 
promontory of famous Cheyenne Moun- 
tain which is a part of the 3,000 acre 
grounds of the very swanky Broadmoor 
Hotel, just south of Colorado Springs. 
And it cost a real fortune. 

Ralph C. Taylor representing in a 
public relations capacity the Penrose 
Interests has arranged for the informa- 
tion of readers of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine the following data: Milton J. 
Strong, construction superintendent, 
and Charles E. Thomas, architect, saw 
to it that not a single nail or a piece of 
wood went into this edifice, intended to 
last as long as the mountain on which 
it stands. 


The granite, quarried from 
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a point near the shrine site, has been 
tested in Colorado College laboratory 
and shown to resist the wear of time 
at the rate of one inch per thousand 
years, From a single stone was quar- 
ried 5,000 cubic yards of light pink 
granite for the walls of the shrine. 
There was enough material from this 
single boulder to provide 1,500 ad- 
ditional yards for the wall surrounding 
the sanctuary. 

“The tower rests on a promontory of 
solid rock, into which the foundations 
have been sunk 28 feet. On the founda- 
tions is a three-foot mat of concrete 56 
feet square and containing two miles 
of three-fourths inch reinforcing rod. 
From this solid anchor rises the tower, 


bound together by concrete and steel. 
The granite outer walls are 12 inches 
thick, backed up with reinforced con- 


crete ranging from 24 inches at the base 
to 8 inches at the top. Thirty carloads 
of cement and 200,000 pounds of steel 
help make up the 15,000,000 pound 
weight of the shaft. 

“Four rooms are in tiers, connected 
by spiral stairs of iron and terrazzo. 
Cathedral panes are set in metal win- 
dows; doors are iron and floors are ter- 
razzo and red Italian marble. Randall 
Davey, famous painter, is now working 
on the frescoes which will show the 
history of the West so that visitors may 
follow the pictorial history in chrono- 
logical order as they climb the stairs to 
the observation roof. In one memorial 
room will be an oversize bust of Will 
Rogers, to be finished by Jo Davidson 
by the time of the dedication next sum- 
mer. 

“The shrine is impressive and inspir- 
ing because it stands out in the heavens 
as a link between the earthly memory 
of Will Rogers and his celestial home 
To the east is a vista of 125 miles of 
prairies and to the west rise the ma- 
jestic Rockies. On its pinnacle a sodium 
light will be turned on next summer to 
burn perpetually. The entire shrine will 
be flood-lighted at night to further 
frame it as a beacon. 

“The tower is reached by the ladder- 
to-the-sky highway up the face of Chey- 





Milton J. Strong, construction superinctend- 
ent for the building of the Memorial. 


Mrs. L. H. Luckett, niece of Will Rogers, and Spencer 


Penrose at the Shrine. 
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enne mountain, built a decade ago by 
Penrose. It has been called the Shrine 
of the Sun because often it glistens in 
clear sunshine while banks of clouds 
swirl below it and obscure the Broad- 
moor district. 


“Cheyenne mountain was scaled in 
1806 by Zebulon Pike when he thought 
he was climbing the peak which took 
his name. When he reached a point 
where the shrine stands he looked west- 
ward and saw Pike’s Peak raising its 
snow crown above timberline and vowed 
that it could never be climbed. With 
the turn of the century, however, Pen- 
rose built the famous cog railroad to its 
summit and later constructed the 
world’s highest automobile highway up 
the peak. 

“Many problems were overcome dur- 
ing the two years required to build the 
Will Rogers memorial. Working on a 
mountain side in all kinds of weather, 
hauling heavy materials and every drop 
of water—there were many handicaps, 
even if the cost was not the main con- 
sideration. Naturally the cost was 
high, but with the site selected, all con- 
ditions had to be secondary. 

“Guy wires for the elevator tower 
were of varying lengths. One was 800 
feet long and the offset was only 150 
feet. Temperature changes often pulled 
the temporary tower six inches out of 
plumb and prevented use of the eleva- 
tor until the contraction on the wires 
was equalized. 

“Every piece of metal in the tower is 
wired to a ground to prevent damage 
from lightning. However, being on a 
solid rock knoll, the ground wires are 
connected to a 600-foot culvert which 
goes under five levels of the zig-zag 
roadway to solid earth. This culvert also 
drains the tower site. Copper wires 
were laid in a three-foot trench around 
the tower base, and also in charcoal beds 


where drainage centers. All of these 


wires are connected with the culvert and 
the tower. 
“In addition there is a continuous 


strip of copper with prongs protruding 
close together around the shrine top. 
The arrangement serves to neutralize 
the lightning and send it back into the 
clouds. This is a new discovery devel- 
oped during construction of the shrine, 
but which has proved 100 per cent effi- 
cient.” 

And that is a “Monument in Mem- 
ory of a friend.” 


The Case of Tom 


(From page 276) 
employers have sadly learned that un- 
less the worker fits the bill the employer 
is likely to have to foot it. 

Failure to get all the information 
available before choosing an employee 
also frequently results in a blighting 
set-back to a fine young person. Loss 
of self-respect will follow loss of a job 
in nine cases out of ten, and very few 
young persons have any of that valu- 
able commodity to spare. 
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In the third place, poor employment 
procedures frequently give the lie to all 
teaching in regard to ability being the 
path to success, and serve to strengthen 
the youngster’s already high respect for 
“pull.” The development of attitudes 
such as these by our young workers 
will do little to bring about better busi- 
ness either today or tomorrow. 

The primary function of Kiwanis, 
however, is not to decry evil but rather 
to build good. It is of little benefit to 
view with alarm unless we also rally 
with arms. Therefore, it is altogether 
appropriate that some workable sug- 
gestions be made to improve employ- 
ment procedures. 

In the first place, Kiwanis employers 
will want to get all the information 
possible about personnel available to fill 
certain openings. In the second place, 
such employers will select employees as 
carefully as they select a suit of clothes, 
and will therefore seek to get the best 
possible under the circumstances. 

Information about young people 


comes from those who know them best. 
The careful employer will put his local 
school authorities at the head of any 
list of sources of information about 
employees. He will freely consult them, 
and expect them to give him facts, and 
facts only. In the typical smaller city, 
no better move toward vocational guid- 
ance could be made than for the Ki- 
wanis employers of that city to let the 
school authorities know that they are 
going to ask for advice, and expect to 
get it. 

The wise employer is also going to 
take every opportunity he can get to 
serve with his club Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance in order that he may 
get a wide variety of contacts with the 
workers of the next generation. It 
won’t take many such contacts to elim- 
inate the critical point in vocational 
guidance so far as that employer is 
concerned. 

With self-guided youth, Tom will no 
longer say, “I’ve got a job.” He'll 
proudly assert, “I’m filling a job.” 


The Destiny of Youth 


(From page 265) 


case it could support our class work in 
such studies as geography, social 
studies and even art appreciation and 
art. For some time I have been think- 
ing about improvements in the building 
and its conveniences; I have hoped that 
our sanitation might be more in con- 
formity with that which is safe. 

“T am quite prepared to say that we 
do the best we can and a good number 
of these children go on to high school; 
we are not at all ashamed of what we 
do, but our opportunity is truly lim- 
ited. Parents show a good interest but 
I feel that it would be a splendid thing 
if they and their children could be 
allied in some way with a constructive 
and helpful agency from the city. 

“What do you think Kiwanis could 
do to aid these children in the small 
country schools?” 

And so the club member reports, a 
small chain of country schools are 
viewed and teachers interviewed, the 
club board approves a plan of codpera- 
tion and makes the small appropriation 
necessary, sub-committees of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work Committee are ap- 
pointed and the work goes forward 
with the collaboration of the school 
board and the pupils. 

The Kiwanis club has found a new 
objective, its own, that will surely en- 
gage the effort or the interest of every 
member of the club. These Kiwanis- 
adopted schools will not fall within the 
category of others described by Dr. 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Association, 
in the following words: “One might go 
on listing any number of areas in which 
the opportunities available to children 
in rural schools are so definitely limited 
as to handicap these children for the 
rest of their lives’’! 

What will school pupils, in the city 
or in the country, do with their edu- 


cation? Our expectation of their ac- 
complishments will be far exceeded by 
their imagination and, ultimately, their 
deeds in the material world will excel 
ours, as ours excelled those of our 
fathers. 

They will know the planets as we 
know the moon; in heavier than air 
machines they will plough through the 
stratosphere and girdle the globe in 
four days; the entire floor of the ocean 
will be known to them when the sci- 
ence of geophysics is more generally 
applied and when man through inven- 
tion is able to descend to profound 
depths. The question of the populat- 
ing of the Americas will be solved 
when they sound the ocean floor among 
the Aleutian Islands and descend 
among these submerged pinnacles. Lost 
Atlantis will be found or its existence 
disproved and the mysteries of Easter 
Island and the supposed continent of 
Mu will be solved. 

Land will be successfully cultivated 
primarily for subsistence and in a man- 
ner that will guard against extreme 
climatological changes; everywhere 
they will build houses lighted, heated 
and aired at a touch of the finger. A 
universal language will be freely used, 
thus establishing an additional barrier 
against war; the horrors of cancer will 
be of the past and aged hearts will 
beat as those of youth; nerve-shatter- 
ing and life-curtailing noise of cities 
will be stilled. 

These children will create a govern- 
ment which they will respect and 
which in turn will respect them; mur- 
ders and high crimes will be unusual 
and legal procedure will be direct, 
speedy and no longer complex. They 
will conduct a candid and uninfluenced 
press and they will write books of 
clarity and of superb imagination. 
Music compositions and renditions of 
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greatest beauty will be their delight 
and paintings will disclose not only 
height and width but depth as well, by 
means of special pigments and visual 
devices. When they telephone to their 
friends they will see them and so not 
only have their hearts warmed by 
or tones, but by a kind smile, as 
well. 


For world peace they will lay a firm 
foundation and they or their children 
will no more pour death upon their 
fellows. 

KIWANIANS! Open the school door 
and help to make these youthful vi- 
sions clearer, these accomplishments 
more sure for the generations that are 
to follow! Aid these strong young 
plants to burgeon forth into blooms 
which will be a realization of the pro- 
mise of today and the fulfillment of 
“normal destiny.” 


Happy Birthday to You! 
(From page 278) 


paint a beautiful plaque in black with 
white lettering and a candle, which was 
inserted in a beautiful wooden frame 
with metal base. And now each time 
an employe has a birthday, no matter 
what his duties might be, one of the 
Justin boys pins a flower on his lapel, 
and attaches another to the plaque so 
that it may be fresh to replace the 
wilted one in the evening when he car- 
ries home to his family this small token 
to indicate that the Justin boys had 
remembered him on this occasion. 
Throughout the day this plaque sits on 
his work table, his bench or his desk, 
as a reminder, and his fellow workmen 
are sure to stop by and wish him a 
happy birthday. 

The birthday of a fellow Kiwanian 
may not be an important event to me 
but to him it is an important event. 
It’s an important event to every em- 
ploye in any organization and every- 
one may be assured that this plan has 
merited the praise of the employes and 
has cemented a closer relationship, par- 
ticularly in these most trying times. 

B. C. Forbes, in a recent syndicated 
article, suggested that since large cor- 
porations have executive vice-presi- 
dents in charge of production, in 
charge of advertising, in charge of 
sales, etc., that there should be created 
a position as executive vice-president 
in charge of personnel, whose duties 
should be none other than continuing 
to cement a closer relationship between 
employer and employe. 

The Justin boys say they are thank- 
ful that Kiwanis supplied this idea and 
they’re glad to spare me for the time 
that I give to Kiwanis. 
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telligently whether any suggestion is a 
proper one. He should familiarize him- 
self with the zoning law and, in my 
opinion, particularly emphasize the im- 
portance of maintaining what we call 
our “A” classification which is the pro- 
tection for the continuation of our resi- 
dential zoning. There is nothing more 
important than to maintain the residen- 
tial character of a city and not permit 
any argument of increased values or 
personal gain to allow a change in keep- 
ing it a city of homes. He should become 
familiar with the various streets in his 
ward, understand the operation of the 
water system, garbage department, 
maintenance of streets, and all things 
which have to do with the physical 
maintenance and upkeep of the city. 


Is It a Municipal Function? 


The second important qualification 
should be his familiarity with finartcial 
matters having to do with budgets, 
taxes, special assessments and particu- 
larly the economical operation of the 
city. That was my particular work on 
the City Council and is a subject I could 
discuss time without end. It is a very 
important phase in city affairs and 
should be studied much more than is the 
case with the average Alderman. The 
ability of the people to pay for their 
municipal expense through taxation al- 
ways should be borne in mind, because 
we have seen the danger of over-taxa- 
tion which was common in Evanston up 
until 1981. Department heads naturally 
will ask for all they possibly can get. 
They look to their departments and wish 
to develop them sometimes far beyond 
a reasonable It also is impor- 
tant to analyze each expense in the light 
of whether or not it is a municipal 
function; many things have crept into 
the budget that had no business there 
and should have been taken care of in 
other ways. 


Good Public Official Should Have 
Moral Courage 


basis. 


The next important characteristic and 
one that any good public official should 
have is courage. I do not mean the 
courage that is incidental to making a 
parachute jump or anything of that 
sort; what I mean is moral courage to 
stand up for what one thinks is right 
regardless of “hell and high water.” 
He will have a certain problem to face 
which requires votes in the City Coun- 
cil and possibly find that he is in the 
minority; or there may be occasions 
when someone will say “yes, I will sup- 
port you in what you want but you must 
support me in what I want.” It is pos- 
sible that what he wants you do not 
want, so you must decide whether to tell 
him so and risk getting his vote on what 
you want, or vote on something you do 
not want in order to get his support. I 


think no Alderman should support any 
measure in which he does not believe re- 
gardless of the outcome. That takes 
moral courage which any good Alder- 
man should have in excessive quantities. 
The same moral courage is necessary to 
face audiences, as sometimes public opin- 
ion is not based on correct facts which he 
may have, so he must face some groups 
of citizens who want that which is not for 
the best interests of the community. He 
may take a stand which might mean de- 
feat at a subsequent election. He might 
incur the displeasure of the administra- 
tion by maintaining a stand he knows is 
correct, but whatever it means let his 
moral courage be sufficiently developed 
so that nothing will interfere with his 
standing up for what he knows is right. 

A good Alderman should also be both 
honest and unselfish. By honesty I mean 
not even take a cigar from someone who 
may be interested in something he wants 
from the city. That may be carrying it 
too far, but I think it is necessary to 
stretch the point in order to bring out 
the necessity of being honest in a very 
strict sense, which also means living a 
clean personal life, which is a necessary 
background to any clear-thinking and 
efficient public servant. By unselfish- 
ness I mean that no Alderman can per- 
form his duty properly without sacrific- 
ing something, without giving more 
than he receives; otherwise he will not 
fulfill his obligations to the extent that 
he should. At the same time he must 
realize his responsibility and trustee- 
ship and be tolerant of others’ opinions, 
meeting each question with an open 
mind and without prejudice. 

The next point I wish to bring up is 
the one I particularly wish to stress. If 
a candidate for Alderman is going to 
do anything at all it ought to be done 
with all he has in him or else not at- 
tempt it. I believe he must develop 
creativeness, be constantly on the alert 
for ways to improve conditions in the 
city and not take the position because 
something has been done one way for 
many years that is the way it ought to 
be done, and why change it. Let us not 
take anything as final. If there is a 
better way to do it, let us find out what 
is that way and bring it about. That 
means continued thought on city prob- 
lems, it means pride in constructive ac- 
complishments having to do with in- 
creasing the assistance any government 
may render to the city, because govern- 
ment is designed to help and assist and 
not dictate to and control all the activi- 
ties of the people. Government officials 
are the servants of the people, not their 
masters. 

An Alderman should be faithful in 
attendance. He should be a diplomat. 


He should not let anything interfere, 
unless it is illness or some special emer- 
gency, with his attending each Council 
meeting. He should give calm, deliber- 
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My Adventure in Public Service 


(From page 264) 


ate and not impulsive consideration to 
municipal problems. He should have 
ambition to progress. He should feel the 
same about problems of the city as he 
does about his own affairs. He should 
worry if they do not go along properly, 
because worrying about a problem 
shows a real interest and oftentimes is 
the motivating factor of accomplish- 
ment. It is necessary to codperate with 
the other Aldermen and with the admin- 
istration; by that I mean give the other 
fellow credit for having an opinion 
which may be just as honest to him as 
your own opinion is to you; and lastly, 
a good Alderman always should help the 
taxpayer. He is the one who is provid- 
ing the money which the city spends for 
municipal services. By taxpayer I mean 
not only the one who pays real estate, 
personal property and other taxes, but 
those who pay for permits, licenses, ve- 
hicle plates, ete. 


Excessive Taxes Will Ruin Any Country 


Starting my second term as Alder- 
man I was made Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, which position I held 
for four years, or during my second 
and third terms. My Finance Chairman- 
ship started in April, 1931. That was 
the year the depression was commenc- 
ing to have its effect not only on individ- 
uals and business concerns, but on mu- 
nicipalities. The budget for 1931 had 
been passed the beginning of the year; 
it was larger than any previous budget. 
It will be of interest to show the budgets 
originally passed for the years 1931 to 
1985 inclusive: 


1931 1932 1933 


$2,202,685.99 $1,929,612.57 $1,404,513.72 


1934 1935 


$1,208,060.48 $1,226,136.95 


The story of Evanston city finance 
during the depression years is one that 
has all the elements of despair, but now 
that things are better we should profit 
from the experience. Taxing bodies 
should never again tax for all they 
think they want and ignore the ability 
of the people to pay; but when people 
get prosperous again they will be apt 
to forget the rainy days they went 
through and allow, without due com- 
plaint, taxing bodies to increase their 
levies again beyond reason. In my opin- 
ion excessively high taxes will ruin any 
country; it is the disturbing element at 
this time when over one-third, it is esti- 
mated, of our income goes to pay taxes 
of one kind or another. If the people 
are willing to stand by and let this take 
place they have no one to blame but 
themselves. 

When I started my third and last two- 
year term as an Alderman, I had become 
so wrapped up in consideration of city 
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affairs that my work in the City Coun- 
cil was an essential part of my life. It 
was taking more time than I could spare 
from my family and business; so I knew 
that when my third term expired in 
1935 I would have to refrain from again 
being a candidate. I looked at the large 
filing cases in my office which were over- 
flowing with information and figures on 
Evanston affairs, particularly finance, 
and felt some regrets that all I had 
learned from experience soon would be 
a lost asset—not a loss to the city be- 
cause there were many to take my place 
far better qualified than I, but a loss to 
my own satisfaction of trying to help 
the community maintain and develop 
itself properly. However, it has been a 
relief in many ways to be an ex-alder- 
man because then anything I do will 
not be misinterpreted or misconstrued 
as an effort to develop my political fu- 
ture. It is almost impossible to be in 
politics and yet not be considered a poli- 
tician. Very few understand why any 
one can take considerable time in an 
endeavor to serve the people without 
some selfish motive behind the effort 
and, in general, it is true that most peo- 
ple who enter politics do so because it 
means a livelihood or helps to further 
their selfish interest of one kind or an- 
other. It may be too much perhaps to 
look on public service as one of the 
essential things which have to do with 
working for others without reward but 
certainly, in our own community, we 
ought to approach the ideal setup of 
government wherein only those who 
spend all their time, not part of it, 
should be compensated for their work, 
and that Aldermen, who are in effect 
trustees, should perform their tasks as 
a civic contribution toward the proper 
development and protection of the place 
in which they live. Why should there 
be individuals who, by reason of their 
vote-getting ability, are able to push 
themselves into positions of importance 
without the necessary qualifications? It 
should be the desire of the people to set 
a high standard for local public office. 
The only way this can be done is by 
maintaining a constant alertness on the 


part of the people in the makeup of 
their local government, particularly in 
the selection of candidates who have the 
best interests of the city, not their own, 
in mind, and who have demonstrated 
their fitness to care properly for the 
interests of the people. The best way 
to maintain a city the way we want it 
is to elect officials who come from the 
highest strata, not from a monetary 
sense, but from a viewpoint of intelli- 
gence, courage and other capabilities, 
particularly those who will combat the 
sinister influence of cheap politics and 
are actively antagonistic to radical and 
communistie experimentation. 


This Is An Interesting Period Politically 


Isn’t this an interesting period politi- 
cally? Was there ever a time when the 
opportunities were greater for sound, 
practical and conservative thinking? 
Are we going to develop along the lines 
of true American ideals of citizenship 
or are we going to allow an apathetic 
attitude to permit all kinds of inflamed 
oratory to divert our thoughts from a 
conservative, constructive path which 
has led us to build a remarkable coun- 
try? We must realize our duties to the 
nation, to our state and to our city, and 
if we in Evanston can lead the way in 
improving our local government, other 
communities will follow our example 
and prevent the catastrophe of a dicta- 
torship so foreign to our needs for a 


- sink, 





proper system of government. So much | 


depends upon our elected officials, it is 
imperative that we study their qualifica- 
tions, watch what they do in the City 


Council and in the administration, not | 
only in relation to their fitness for pub- | 


lic service locally, but what effect their 
actions locally have on state and na- 
tional affairs. 

The principal idea, in my opinion, is 
to give the citizens essential municipal 


services at the lowest possible cost. Care | 
must be taken that too many things are 
not considered as part of the obligations 


of the municipality. Paternalistic de- | 


velopment of government is dangerous. 
We do not want any violations of the 
Constitution, either nationally or locally. 


Duneland 


(From page 268) 


accessible by modern highways from 
all points in Indiana and Illinois and by 
railroads, interurbans and bus lines. 

A nice thing about this dunes park 
trip is that one can spend about as long 
as his budget of time permits and be 
assured of an interesting outing. 

The swamps and marshes and forests 
and sand hills can be explored in a most 
delightful manner if one wants to real- 
ly settle down and find out what this 
strange and lovely section really is 
made of. The automobile can be put 
away for a bit and some foot work can 
be done. The thing that makes this all 
so delightful is that you cannot do it all 
by automobile or even by horse-drawn 


vehicles. 

The whole park is cut up with foot 
trails and there are some hundreds of 
miles of them. They are plainly 





marked, however, and one is enabled to | 


visit safely and with a lot of satisfac- 
tion the most beautiful spots of the 
whole region. The start for these trails 
is at Wilson’s Camp, terminus of a 
highway, with a section for parking of 
cars and convenient to the Dunes Inn. 

It’s a great place, this Dunes Park. 
Back on the trails one seems a thou- 
sand miles from the outposts of civili- 
zation, but on clear nights may be seen 
from most any one of the dunes the 
lights of Chicago. 
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ELCAR 


Trailerized Homes 





Se ee? | 


Carry 4 persons. Equipped with a tub 
bath, hot water, toilet, three closets, 
heating and cook stoves, refrigerator, 


electricity, drawers for bed- 
clothes, linens, knives, forks, dishes, 
pots, pans, canned goods, etc. 


America's Finest 
Lowest Priced Trailers 


I. Chassis of all steel 
2. Steel, leak-proof windows 
3. Piano door hinges 
4. Sereen doors and windows 
o. Perfect ventilation. 


16-ft. Standard, Base $375 
18-ft. De Luxe Fir, Base $495 
18-ft. De Luxe Mahogany, Base $545 
20-ft. De Luxe Fir, complete $745 
20-ft. De Luxe Mahogany, 

complete $845 


Elcar Coach Co. 


840 Beardsley, Elkhart, Ind. 
6050 Cottage Grove, Chicago, Ill. 
































LUNCHEON BELL 


Priced so that no 
Club, regardless 
of size, can afford 
to be without one. 


Polished bronze, 

7%" in heighth 

overall, with em- 

blem alike on 
- both sides. 


Price Complete $5 
with Striker ia 


Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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It tells how your ears function, what to do and what 
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For the sake of your future you should try one of these 
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Journalism as a Career 


(From page 267) 


of Mellett, Lingle, Guilford, and Lig- 
gett for prying too deeply into the 
affairs of the underworld and its polit- 
ical allies, but, on the whole, news- 
papermen lead lives as safe as those 
of locomotive engineers, and a lot less 
hazardous than those of some politi- 
| Clans. 

Is the occupation considered health- 
ful? The insurance companies think 
50. 

Are there opportunities for proper 
recreation? With the 40-hour week 
gaining favor, the answer seems to be 
yes. Many newspapermen play a fair 
game of golf, take regular gymnasium 
courses, spend their vacations in na- 
tional guard or reserve training camps, 
and the vast majority have some regu- 
lar diversion for off-hours—politics, 

| civic work, lectures, hobbies, research 
for books or magazine articles, etc. 

Is the demand for work regular or 
irregular? Daily journalism is the 
least seasonal of all occupations open 
to young people. An editorial man is 
sure that he can work on his job 
every day in the year, even his holi- 
days, if he is so disposed or special 
emergencies demand his presence. In 
times of depression, staffs are reduced 
to cut expenses, but never to the ex- 
tent that the working forces of other 





lines are reduced. 

What is the cost of adequate prepa- 
ration for journalism? For most prac- 
tical purposes, the cost of a college 
education, with possibly a year of post- 
graduate work. 

Does the occupation permit of a 
good opportunity for home-making? 
Not ideal, as compared with clerical 
occupations, but newspapermen gen- 
erally make good family men. 


Many Opportunities for 
Original Thinker 

Current opportunities for young 
people? In abundance, but the best 
of them will be made by smart young 
folks who depart from present journal- 
istic paths and discover new methods 
of serving the printed word to a public 
with an insatiable appetite for news. 
The man with an idea doesn’t need his 
own capital also, for the history of 
journalism is studded with examples 
of brilliant successes of poor men who 
saw their idea clearly, knew how to 
work it, knew its place in the commun- 
ity, and sold it wrapped only with their 
own integrity. Journalism in 1937 
affords just as many opportunities for 
the original thinker as it did 100 years 
ago when the young Day, Greeley, and 
Bennett were starting newspapers. 


Transportation 


(From page 271) 


Great Lakes and the Ohio River system, 
also a canalization of the St. Lawrence 
River and connecting waterways to 
Lake Michigan is proposed, which if 
built, will revolutionize the transporta- 
tion service east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Both of these waterways have 
been surveyed and planned and now 
only await the action of Congress or 
the President to authorize plans for 
| building. Obsolete forms and facilities 
| of transportation are on the way out. 
Speed, safety, comfort and low costs 
| are demanded—these can surely come 
with new cars and tracks, high powered 
motors, lower cost electric power and 
broader highways—these improvements 
are coming, or are here—the progress 
| of the age demands them. 


Year Around Service 
at Lower Transportation Costs 


The rivers are canalized for greater 
| depth and dammed for flood and 
stage control. Year around service is 
assured at lower transportation costs. 
Airways are bidding for freight and 
passengers. One air line has advertised 
a week’s business trip (five days) start- 
| ing at Chicago thence to New York to 
| Los Angeles to Dallas, Fort Worth and 
| St. Louis, with a full day’s time for 
It’s a moving, 


business at each city. 


going age of transportation. Food, 
clothing and shelter are all made better 
by the greatest system of transportation 
in the world. 


People are Becoming 
Transportation Conscious 

Through magazines, conferences and 
the many forms of education, the Amer- 
ican people are becoming transportation 
conscious. Users of transportation are 
learning of the application of it, to meet 
their commercial needs. The trend of 
marketing and distribution is towards 
“speedy turnovers,” “smaller stocks,” 
and a more flexible “carrier terminal 
service.” The transportation user has a 
buyer’s market and wants to use it, not 
so much to break down costs as to build 
up a practical service. This transporta- 
tion buyer, American-like, uses the fac- 
tors of educational facilities to know 
how to be a good purchasing agent. He 
is looking beyond simple “freight rates” 
to see and understand transportation 
costs and service, to know the difference 
between the freight rate from place “A” 
to place “B” and the marketing and dis- 
tribution costs of placing his products 
at place “B.” As goes transportation 
service and costs, so goes American 
commerce. 
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The Question Box 


| Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International -Headquarters. 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Some of these questions, | 











Q.—Have you any information re- 
garding past presidents’ clubs com- 
posed of active past presidents of all 
service clubs within a city? I don't 
know that this type of organization 
could be of any direct additional service 
to the clubs. However, it might cement 
a closer and more direct contact be- 
tween them. (Lieutenant Governor) 


A.—I have never been very much 
sold on much organization for past of- 
ficers, whether in clubs or anything 
else. After a man has been out of 
office for a year or two, he soon loses 
track of current programs and deals 
in the past instead of the present and 
future. I would rather recommend to 
you that you develop a round table for 
your active presidents and perhaps the 
immediate past presidents. Invite to 
that round table the president and sec- 
retary of your Chamber of Commerce. 
This would give you a broad communi- 
ty organization which should be pro- 
ductive of much good. It would make 
it possible for your Chamber of Com- 
merce program and problems to be 
brought before the executives of the 
service clubs regularly. Suggestions 
from the service clubs to the Chamber 
could also be made. From those dis- 
cussions stronger leadership could be 
given the community. 


Q.—Ilf a member attended fifty-two 
meetings in 1936, does he have a one 
hundred per cent attendance record? 
(Club Secretary) 


A.—He would not in your club be- 
cause in 1936 your club had fifty-three 
meetings. Attendance is not based 
upon fifty-two meetings a year but 
rather upon weekly luncheon or dinner 
meetings. 


Q.—Can an honorary member wear 


the Kiwanis button? (Club President) 


A.—Not according to the Constitu- 
tion of Kiwanis International. Article 
XIV, Section 1, provides: “Any active, 
reserve, or privileged member in good 
standing in a chartered club shall be 
entitled to wear the emblem.” 








Q.—We have a member in our club 
who has been an active member for | 


more than ten years, but who now be- 
cause of ill health cannot remain an 
active member for the next six months 
or a year. If we elect him to privi- 
leged membership, can we again make 
him an active member at the end of his 


period of disability? (Club Secretary) | 





A.—Such action would be within the | 


power of your board of directors. 





Q.—Our has just been 


president 
transferred to another city. Should we 


consider him a past president? He 
served only a month. (Club Secretary) 


A.—Inasmuch as the individual actu- 
ally served as your president, he is a 
past president of the club and should 
be so recognized. 


Q.—The president of our club died 
last fall. The vice president was elected 
to succeed him and has been reélected 
for 1937. Whom should we recognize 
as the immediate past president? 
(Lieutenant Governor) 


A.—Under the circumstances, your | 
president for 1935 would be considered | 


the immediate past president of your | 


club. 





Q.—Can a member make up his at- | @ 
tendance by attending a board of di- | 
rectors meeting the same week? (Club | 


President) 


A.—No. Credit for attendance is 
given only when attending the regular 
meeting of his club or another Kiwanis 
club or a round table meeting set up 
at the time and place of the regular 
club meeting. 
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23 LANGUAGES 


I SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR | 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
17 Rockefeller Center + New York 
a 














RAISE MONEY... 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 


of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 


In Canada, London, Ontario 

















CANADIAN CALLING 


Experienced executive, 25 years in To- 
ronto and Hamilton, Ontario, desires the 
opportunity of owning, managing or repre- 
senting a small manufacturing company. 
Bank references on request. 


Canadian Executive 
% The Kiwanis Magazine Office 


















Explains latest inventions, methods in Photog- 
raphy an ome Movie Making, for fun and 
money- 


WRITE FOR FREE BARGAIN BOOK! 
CENTRAL CAMERACO., 230S. Wabash, Dept.KW5Chicago, U.S.A. 








"  VetaRaNs ” f 
ie FOREN Wats : 
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SPEAKERS! We willwrite your 

speeches. Rates as g 
low as $1.00 for half-hour address, de- « 
pending on type of speech wanted. In- @ 
formation free. Strictly confidential. « 
Write! + 
FREE: Ten Rules for Public Speaking. « 
NATIONAL REFERENCE, LIBRARY 5 
303 Schofield & 
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; The EMERSON Hotel y 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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Kiwanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
W rite for Catalog “F”’ 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 















PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years’ practice U.S, Courts and 
Patent Office. 

















Fred L. Maytag, Kiwanian, 


Ends Career of Service 


honorary member of the Kiwanis 

Club of Newton, Iowa, Chairman of 
the Board of the Maytag Company and 
one of the outstanding examples of self- 
made business successes died in Los 
Angeles, March 26. He had been ill for 
several weeks of a heart ailment. 

Fred Maytag was intensely interest- 
ed in Kiwanis club activities and was a 
steady and substantial contributor to 
the club’s work. He made many sub- 
stantial financial contributions—made 
them outright with no qualifications or 
conditions except that there should be 
no publicity or undue credit accorded 


Ficn L. MAYTAG, seventy-nine, 


| him. 


His life story is an interesting one. 
He came to Iowa with his parents in a 
covered wagon when he was nine years 


| old. He was born July 14, 1857, on a 





P FULfashioned 3 (Pr. 39C) 
- DIREC rcO KW221 W_ Broad, Sav ete Ga 


| SPApa ass HOSIERY—EXTRA, WEAR. 5 rats | 
©) 








NEW AUTOMATIC ADDER, $3.75 


Makes adding easy. It’s accurate, quick, 

\\durable and easily operated. Capacity 5 

columns. Saves time, brain work and 

errors. 85.000 heme owners. Fully 
$3.7 


guaranteed 75 delivered. 
Agents wante< i. 

J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 22, 
Box 302, Altadena, Califorma 











FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


ont be sure of a successful evening. Terms 
ry reasonable. Send for Brochure 


AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 7!7-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, i, 








America’ s Premier Camp 


* Most beautifully prieeet superbly 
equi for boys 7 18. One crest 
of Blue fede Mts., 2300 ft. elevation. 

“Land of the Sky"’ near Hendersonville, 

* N.C 

—_—— -<— Se -——— 


Thru elective courses every boy builds 

a healthy and earns certificate or 

diploma and le decoration for - 

=~ ency in academic subjects, or 
] 


Write for fully illustrated booklet. 
Address COL. 1. C. WOODWARD, Pres., College Park, Ga. 













farm near Elgin, Illinois. He was an 
experienced farmer at sixteen when he 
operated a threshing machine. His only 
school work came within the twenty- 
two months after he was twelve. At 
twenty-three he found employment with 
McKinley and Bergman, Newton, Iowa, 
implement dealers, and from his wages 
of $50.00 a month he saved $800.00, 
which with a $2,700 note enabled him to 
purchase an interest in the business. 
From then on the business of Fred 
L. Maytag became one of the most in- 
teresting in the world. He retired from 
the active management of the washing 
machine business which now is a $5,- 
000,000 plant employing 2,000 persons 


regularly with an estimated 50,000 per- 
sons directly dependent upon it for em- 
ployment. 

In 1929, Mr. 
trolling 


Maytag purchased con- 
interest in the McGraw-Hill 


Fred L. Maytag 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Building, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
the building in which are located the 
headquarters offices of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 

His activity in politics was limited 
because he served only when he was 
most greatly needed and not because of 
a personal desire. Six years he served 
on the Newton city council in the late 
eighties. 

In 1919, immediately after the world 
war when a business administration 
was necessary in civic affairs, he accept- 
ed the post of Newton mayor for two 
years. 

In 1901, before his washing machine 
business was out of the bud, he was 
elected state senator and served five 
sessions and was chairman of the com- 
mittee on appropriations the last three 
sessions. Governor Nate Kendall ap- 
pointed him Iowa’s first director of the 
budget. 


Last Call 


For Exhibit Material 


LUB exhibit material should be for- 

warded to International Head- 
quarters marked “For Indianapolis Con- 
vention Exhibit.” 

This exhibit of Kiwanis in action 
should include material from your club. 
Photographs, luncheon notices, posters, 
and material which illustrates your 
club’s outstanding activities, will be of 
inspiration to others and will be on dis- 
play in the large room adjoining the 
convention hall in Murat Temple, In- 
dianapolis. 





In Hemoriam 


It is with regret that we announce 
the passing of Dr. Thomas J. McArthur 
of Cordele, Georgia. Kiwanian McAr- 
thur will be missed greatly and espe- 
cially in Kiwanis. In 1925 he served as 
a lieutenant governor and he also had 
the honor of being a past president of 
the Cordele club. 

Anthony B. Bernard, Richmond Hill, 
New York, past president. 

Walter J. Bolus, Toronto, Ontario, 
past president. 

Ed. Bowlby, Benton Harbor, 
igan, past president. 

C. George Cooper, Evanston, Illinois, 
past president. 

David A. Garrison, Gastonia, North 
Carolina, past president. 

John Gill, Redwood City, California, 
past president. 

Clyde Holland, Chardon, Ohio, past 
president. 

Wilder D. Hubbard, Florence, Ala- 
bama, past president. 

Alfred C. Kingsford, Baraboo, Wis- 
consin, past president. 

Harry A. Lackey, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, past president. 

John R, Payne, Jr., Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, past president. 

Clinton M. Scatterday, Akron, Ohio, 
past president. 

Mark Thatcher, Sellersville, Pennsyl- 
vania, past president. 
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Suggestions for 


Attendance Prizes 





o . > 
Membership Plaques Membership Signs 
(For Home or Office) (For Home or Office) 
Original handmade design in a Made of celluloid with metal back, 7x9 
‘ mellow gold color with antique inches in size. “Member” and “K” 
A hacker d emblem in blue and gold Kiwanis colors, 
& “a ground, $1 50 background in white. $1 25 
v4 Price, RG a oS . RRR CRG ivcncrssiscicssctsleiiaptdetniente ° 





Kiwanis 
Size 8x11'/, inches Book Ends 


Made of brass, beautifully engraved, with gold finish and 
Kiwanis emblem in blue and white. 

Particularly suitable for your home, office, attendance 
prize or memento for guest speaker. 

Ag | PRI. es. SAR SSRN SCA aR ET ek en JP Sy se le re 8 $1.50 
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New Glass Reflector 


The new weatherproof, red jeweled, reflecting 
emblem is firmly set in a beveled frame of stainless 
steel. You can attach this safety device and mem- 
bership identification to the rear license plate in 
three minutes. 


NE eo asc dion Saac se 


Send your order to 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


-_ 
Sagpyti i 








ACTUAL 
SIZE 





520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
































OES the average standardized blend 
suit your taste? Are you still search- 
ing for the perfect pipe smoke? Then 
send for the complete Royal British To- 
bacco Blending Kit. A little experiment- 
ing . . . you discover your perfect blend! 


Eleven types of guaranteed finest-quality 
tobaccos, and simple instructions, enable 
you to create your own exclusive individual 
blend (not obtainable in any other man- 
ner). File your formula with us. There- 
after, we fill your order according to your 
prescription, at most reasonable prices. 
Large humidor kit also in- 
cludes mixing tray, measuring 
jigger, instruction-formula 
book. 









ROYAL BRITISH 


TOBACCO COMPANY 


KEITH BUILDING...CINCINNATI,O. 















POST PAID 


The kit contains a tobacco to suit every taste. What will 
you have? . . . mild, strong or aromatic tobaccos? .. . 
they're all there! Don't be satisfied with inferior blends just because you 
can’t get one to suit—but enjoy smoking’s greatest pleasure by blending 
your own! This blending kit includes: Havana, Perique, Latakia, Turkish, 
Aromatic, Maryland, Rum Cured, White Burley, Virginia Bright, Virginia 
Cavendish and Special Cavendish Dark tobaccos, together with simple 
instructions telling you how to get the most out of your pipe smoking. 
Send today for this new smoking pleasure! 












ROYAL BRITISH TOBACCO CO. 
Dept. 9, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: ( ) Send me the Royal British Tobacco 
Blending Kit by return mail, postpaid. I am enclosing 
$2.50. (Send check or money order—do not mail cur- 
rency !) 


( ) Send me FREE catalog. (No obligation.) 


Name 
Address 
ee ee 
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